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Helping  the  grocer  sell 

CANNED  ASPARAGUS 


The  advertisement  reproduced  above 
contains  the  kind  of  information  about 
canned  asparagus  that  any  retail  grocer  can 
use  to  his  profit.  Styles,  grades,  contents, 
related  item  selling — merchandising  ideas 
with  which  to  build  bigger  volume.  There 
is  a  series  of  these  pages — each  on  a  dif¬ 


ferent  canned  food — appearing  every  month 
in  the  leading  grocery  trade  publications. 
Have  you  been  reading  them?  We  hope 
you  will  find  some  of  the  ideas  useful  in 
your  merchandising  work.  We  know  they 
are  stimulating  intelligent  retail  selling  of 
canned  foods. 
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AYARS  LATEST  MODEL  LNIVERSAL  CUT 
STRING  REAN  and  MP~~1  TOMATO  FILLER 


FOR  CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


FOR  TOMATOES 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 

Tomato  Corer 

Hot  Water  Exhauster 

Rotary  Syruper 

Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 

Beet  Topper 

Beet  Grader 

Beet  Splitter 

Beet  Slicer 

Process  Clock 

Can  Sterilizer 

Can  Cleaner 

Angle  Hanger 

Friction  Clutch 

Also  for  Beets, 
Cherries,  Plums,  etc. 


AYARS  MA€H1]^E  COMPANY 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


m 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-  Prod  uci 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Buy  Vour  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 

Consider  This  List  OF 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  6c  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  6c  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 
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THE  Early 
Packs 


SEATTLE 


WASHINGTON 


ANOTHER  OF  THE  39  MODERN 
CONTINENTAL  PLANTS  OF  TO¬ 
DAY— ALL  l.OC  ATED  AT  STRATEGIC 
DISTRIBUTION  POINTS  TO  SERVEYOU 


FROZEN 
FRUIT  CANS 


•4*  GALLON  and  No.  10  SIZES 
for  Vacuum 


The  excellent  work  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  for  customers  thru  Re¬ 
search — the  wonderful  production  rec¬ 
ord  of  Closing  Machine  performance 
— and  the  unusual  ability  to  get  cans  on 
customers’  sidings  the  fastest  and 
cheapest  way — is  a  tribute  to  the  service 
which  the  three  executives  pictured 
above  are  rendering  to  the  Canning 
Industry,  year  after  year. 


lackers  of  Frozen  Fruits,  interested 
in  gaining  greater  favor  for  their 
products  among  the  Restaurant,  Pie 
Bakers,  Preservers,  and  other  trades, 
can  profit  by  taking  advantage  of 
Continental’s  ability  to  help  them 
with  their  problems. 


Exhaustive  Research 


Studies  Available 


Continental,  through  its  Research 
Department,  has  made  many  studies 
of  Frozen  Packs.  It  has  pioneered  in 
many  interesting  experiments  and 
has  a  vast  fund  of  information  quickly 
available  to  any  Packer  of  Frozen 
Products. 


G.  S.  THACKER 
General  Traffic 
Manager 
Chicago 


of  colored  berries  and  fruits,  such  as 
cherries,  strawberries,  loganberries,  etc., 
will  look  their  best  and  be  well  protected 
when  packed  in  Continental’s  quality 
enamel  lined  cans. 

And  the  modern  housewife,  when  she 
opens  the  cans,  will  be  impressed  with  the 
fine  appearance  of  both  can  and  contents. 


15  Ib..  201b. 
and  30  lb.  SIZES 


Selecting  the  Right  Container 

There  are  many  matters  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  obtaining  the  best  con¬ 
tainer  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
the  product  to  be  packed  and  the 
freezing  process  to  be  used.  Relative 
cost — ability  to  resist  decomposition 
— staining — rate  of  heat  transfer — 
sturdiness  of  construction — and  ap¬ 
pearance  are  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  things  that  enter  into  the 
selection  of  the  container. 

Continental  manufactures  several 
types  of  cans  that  are  now  being  used 
successfully  for  Frozen  Products.  The 
gallon  and  standard  No.  10  sizes, 
hermetically  sealed  under  vacuum, 
offer  many  advantages  and  permit 
Packers  to  sell  in  small  lots  and  as¬ 
sorted  cases  to  buyers  who  haven’t 
the  plant  facilities  to  buy  in  large 
quantities.  Larger  cans  are  also  avail¬ 
able  in  15,  20  and  30 pound  sizes,  with 
full  friction  or  friction  slip  covers. 


W.  H.  HARRISON 
Director 

Research  Laboratories 
Chicago 


W.  H.  MORGAN 
General  Supervisor 
Closing  Machines 
New  York 


CONTINENTAL 

pHen  every  facility  ior 

GREATER  SERVICE 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


WE  pause  this  week  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the 
industry’s  quiet  but  forceful  characters,  a 
member  of  the  old  school  of  canners,  as  he  is  of 
the  old  school  of  refined,  educated  gentlemen,  Cassius 
M.  Dashiell.  And  we  do  well  to  honor  one  who  has 
served  the  industry  so  long  and  so  well,  on  the  occasion 
today  of  his  85th  birthday.  Unless  you  knew  him  inti¬ 
mately  you  would  never  guess  his  age,  giving  him  at 
most  60,  so  well  has  he  worn.  He  is  of  that  fine  old 
stulT  now  growing  so  extremely  rare  and  seldom  met 
with.  And  if  you  know  him  you  will  heartily  join  in 
this  honor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

PRICES  OUTRUNNING  IMPROVEMENT?— Wor¬ 
shippers  of  price  as  most  Americans  are  to  the 
core,  it  was  thought  to  get  the  depression  over 
with  prices  must  be  advanced,  on  everything  including 
wages  and  real  estate,  and  that  if  that  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  the  job  would  be  done.  Using  the  Stock 
Exchange  as  leader  even  the  Government  helped  create 
fictitous  prices  there  to  engender  hope  and  confidence 
throughout  the  country,  and  so  lead  to  higher  prices 
in  all  things.  Instead  of  re-employing  the  idle  even 
wages  were  advanced  while  there  are  still  12,000,000 
hands  idle  and  unemployed!  And  now  the  reaction  is 
coming  as  the  consumers  feel  the  pinch.  They  are 
“kicking”  about  the  advances  in  the  prices  of  canned 
foods,  among  others,  and  it  is  feared  that  consumption 
may  fall  off.  Roy  Irons,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Canners 
Association,  answered  this  charge  to  the  point  in  a 
recent  letter  to  us.  lie  says : 

“Dear  Editor: 

“Fear  of  a  rise  in  price  of  commodities  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  rise  in  wages  has  crept  into  the  so  called 
‘New  Deal.’ 

“It  is  reported  that  a  warning  has  been  sent  by 
some  industries  to  retailers  to  resist  any  unjusti¬ 
fiable  advance  in  prices. 

“We  wish  to  defend  the  advance  in  prices  in  the 
canned  and  prepared  food  industry.  Prices  have 
advanced  some  in  our  industry  and  they  are  justi¬ 
fied,  because  with  the  rise  in  prices  of  canned  and 
other  prepared  foods,  in  most  instances  if  not  all, 
they  are  not  yet  up  to  cost  of  production. 

“Past  cheap  retail  selling  prices  of  5c  per  No.  2 
can  of  corn  and  5c  per  No.  21/0  can  of  kraut,  and 
many  other  items  on  the  same  basis,  are  ruinous, 
and  spell  complete  disaster. 

“The  canning  and  prepared  food  industry  has 
contributed  its  part  toward  lower  prices  to  such 
a  degree  the  canners  have  used  up  their  surpluses 
and  borrowed  and  borrowed  until  they  are  ex¬ 


hausted  and  their  only  belief  is  an  advance  in 
prices. 

“The  recent  rise  in  prices  in  some  items  is  for 
the  purpose  of  reimbursing  some  of  their  losses 
and  to  allow  them  to  pay  present  wages,  not  men¬ 
tioning  any  advance  in  wages,  which  is  desired 
for  recovery.  If  they  are  supposed  to  raise  wages, 
they  will  have  to  raise  prices  to  absorb  the  extra 
cost,  as  they  cannot  continue  in  the  red,  always. 

“The  industry  cannot  raise  itself  by  its  own 
boot-straps.  It  will  have  to  be  allowed  to  advance 
prices  to  receive  cost  plus  a  fair  margin  of  profit, 
or  it  cannot  function  as  an  industry. 

“It  seems,  because  of  past  cheap  prices,  many 
still  believe  the  industry  is  coining  money.  All 
price  rises,  so  far,  made  on  canned  and  prepared 
foods  are  fully  justified,  and  the  distributors  and 
others  must  realize  it  is  their  part  to  cooperate  in 
the  recovery  of  business,  rather  than  to  resist  it.” 

Mr.  Irons  might  have  gone  further  back  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  foods  as  a  class  range  fully 
10  points  below  industrial  and  farm  products;  in  other 
words  that  while  the  index  of  the  leading  groups  of 
products  stands  at  67,  for  instance,  foods  stand  at  57, 
or  nearly  20  per  cent  below  industrials.  What  sort  of 
a  topsy-turvy  world  is  this  that  men  allow  their  foods, 
the  essentials  of  life,  to  range  below  the  value  of  any 
other  commodity,  as  a  class?  Foods  should  be  the 
pace  makers,  not  the  followers.  All  foods  have  been 
too  cheap  for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  for  rerriember 
if  we  were  not  compelled  to  have  food  there  would  be 
no  effort  whatever  in  any  other  direction,  no  demand 
for  anything  else.  In  this  light  it  is  not  amiss  to  say 
that  the  mass  of  humanity  expects  some  of  its  numbers 
to  produce  and  furnish  it  with  food,  and  then  kicks 
about  paying  the  cost  for  this  food  and  service. 

You  will  reply  that  the  troubles  of  the  farmer  are 
all  due  to  the  fact  that  he  produced  too  much,  and  in 
consequence  was  forced  to  sell  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction;  and  that  is  true.  The  empty-pated  raise  the 
cry  that  cliques  and  combines  conspired  to  rob  the 
farmer  and  to  prevent  him  from  making  a  profit  on 
his  productions;  but  that  is  sheer  nonsense.  If  any 
man  can  produce  a  formula  that  will  hold  in  force  any 
such  clique  or  combine  he  can  become  a  multi-million¬ 
aire  overnight.  It  comes  back  to  the  old  basis,  the  law 
of  Supply  and  Demand:  if  you  produce  too  much,  or 
the  sort  of  quality  of  food  that  the  public  does  not 
want  and  will  not  freely  take,  you  will  be  compelled 
to  sell  at  a  loss,  and  no  manner  of  New  Deal  or  any¬ 
thing  else  will  ever  stop  that. 
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But  in  fairness  to  the  New  Deal  it  must  be  said 
that  its  purposes  were  not  to  advance  prices,  at  least 
not  unduely,  and  that  it  intends  to  prosecute  anyone 
who  attempts  that.  Canned  foods  will  not  come  within 
that  danger  zone,  even  though  Dame  Nature  is  doing 
for  this  article  of  foods  what  most  men  want :  causing 
advances  in  prices,  fully  justified  by  the  scarcity  of  the 
goods,  and  they  have  not  yet  advanced  even  to  full 
cost,  as  Mr.  Iron  points  out.  And  what  is  more  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  public  in  refraining  from  buy¬ 
ing  at  the  better  prices,  because  it  knew  it  was  before 
getting  good  food  too  cheaply. 

If  prices  outstrip  the  general  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness  we  will  be  driven  back  not  forward. 

jit 

PAUL  FISHBACK  GETS  AID 

UE  to  the  expansion  in  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  made  necessary  by  the  increasing 
activities  under  the  administration  measures  at 
Washington,  Mr.  Richard  E.  Ray  has  been  named 
assistant  to  Paul  Fishback,  the  Association’s  able 
secretary.  \ 


RICHARD  E.  RAY 
Assistant  Secretary, 

National  Food  Brokers  Association 

Paul  is  certainly  deserving  of  this  help,  and  while 
we  look  for  no  slowing  down  on  his  part,  Mr.  Ray 
certainly  has  his  job  cut  out  in  keeping  pace  with  the 
industrious  Secretary. 

MAY  SALES  OF  CHAIN  GROCERIES  SHOW  SHARP  RISE 
OVER  PREVIOUS  MONTH 

An  accurate  criterion  of  trade  conditions,  the  rise  in  chain 
store  trade  in  May,  which  for  the  second  successive  month 
rose  above  seasonal  dimensions  with  volume  of  business  reach- 
iiig  the  high  point  of  business  thus  far  in  1933,  provides  a 
distinctly  encouraging  tone  in  the  general  business  picture. 
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The  sales  index  of  the  gi’oup  of  six  grocery  chains  in  May, 
according  to  the  survey  compiled  by  the  Chain  Store  Age,  rose 
to  76.3,  compared  with  74.4  in  the  previous  month  with  food 
prices  during  the  month  displaying  further  strength  in  many 
sections  and  the  average  noticeably  higher  than  in  April.  Gro¬ 
cery  chains  were  one  of  the  only  two  groups  to  show  any  gain 
over  April. 

As  a  result  of  the  marked  improvement  in  May  trade,  the 
level  of  business  activity  in  the  field,  as  measured  by  the  trade 
organ’s  index,  which  makes  allowance  for  the  number  of  busi¬ 
ness  days  and  seasonal  factors,  advanced  to  78.6  of  the  1929-31 
average  as  100.  In  April,  the  index  was  78.0  and  in  May  75.2. 
A  year  ago,  the  index  dropped  in  May  to  86.4  from  88.2  in 
April. 

May  total  average  daily  sales  of  the  20  leading  chain  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  country  used  in  compiling  the  index  amounted  to 
approximately  $6,830,000,  compared  with  a  total  daily  average 
of  $6,800,000  in  April,  which  included  Easter,  and  $6,152,000  in 
the  previous  month. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  May  results,  it  was  pointed 
out,  was  the  large  total  of  major  units  that  showed  substantial 
improvements  over  the  like  month  a  year  ago.  Considering  this 
tendency  and  the  steady  slackening  of  the  declines  reported  by 
other  concerns,  it  is  felt  in  chain  store  circles  that  deflation  in 
prices,  as  well  as  in  public  spending  power  has  about  run  its 
major  course  and  that  from  now  on  an  improving  trend  may 
be  expected. 

Additional  support  for  this  belief  is  given  by  the  fact  that 
the  current  betterment  has  been  country-wide  rather  than  con¬ 
fined  to  scattered  areas,  and  that  without  exception,  every 
section  of  the  country,  regardless  of  industrial  classification, 
is  contributing  its  share  to  the  general  improvement. 

The  improvements  over  April  results  was  confined  to  the  food 
and  drug  chains  group,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  gains  in  the 
other  groups  used  in  the  index  being  mainly  a  marked  slacken¬ 
ing  in  the  rate  of  decline. 

The  index  of  sales  of  two  drug  chains  advanced  in  May  to 
85.8  from  85.3  in  April,  and  although  small,  this  increase  con¬ 
trasted  with  a  decline  in  the  same  two  months  a  year  ago  from 
96.4  to  88.2. 

May  results  of  the  five-and-ten,  department  store  and  apparel 
chain  gi'oups,  while  failing  to  show  an  index  gain,  were  satis¬ 
factory  considering  the  marked  recovery  enjoyed  by  such 
chains  in  April.  The  index  for  six  companies  in  the  first-named 
group  declined  to  83.4  in  May  from  85.4  in  April,  or  only  2 
points.  Last  year  the  index  dropped  7.1  points  from  April  to 
May. 
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GOOD/ 
THAT  RELIEVES 
ME  OF  A  LOT 
OF  WORRY. 


YOU  MIGHT  HAVE 
KNOWN  THAT 
J  WITHOUT  ASKING 
HEEKIN  EVERY  TIME 


GOOD/ 
THAT  RELIEVES 
ME  OF  A  LOT 
OF  WORRY. 


YOU  MIGHT  HAVE 
KNOWN  THAT 
J  WITHOUT  ASKING 
HEEKIN  EVERY  TIME 


QK.  NOW  WHAT 
ELSE  CAN  YOU 
THINK  OF? 


HEEKIN  CANS 


CANNERS  who  have  been  placing 
their  contracts  with  Heekin  for 
years  are  our  best  salesmen.  They  know 
how  closely  we  work  with  them — that 
Heekin  is  almost  a  part  of  their  own 
organization.  That  is  the  reason  they 
gladly  recommend  Heekin  Cans  and 
Heekin  Service  to  their  friends  in  the 
industry.  To  satisfy  those  with  whom 
we  do  business  is  as  important  a  policy 
with  Heekin  as  to  produce  the  can  itself. 
Constantly  growing,  building  additional 


factories,  The  Heekin  Can  Company  can 
serve  the  largest  and  the  smallest  user 
of  tin  cans  . . .  promptly  . . .  efficiently 
. . .  sincerely.  If  we  are  not  serving  you 
at  present  we  will  gladly  refer  you  to  any 
number  of  satisfied  canners  who  have 
favored  us  with  their  can  contracts  year 
after  year.  Any  inquiry  you  may  make 
will  receive  our  personal  attention.  Just 
ask  us.  THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COM¬ 
PANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


AN  EPISODE 

THE  LIFE  OFACANNER 


THERESA  FEW  ODDS 
AND  ENDS  TO  FIX 
BEFORE  WE  START 


yES,WEVE  GOT  TO 
GET  READY  FOR  THE 
TOMATOES 


TOM,  LETS  FIX  UP 
THAT  CONVEYOR 
IN  THE  EXHAUST 
BOX  r - 


AND  TAKE  A  GOOD 
LOOK  AROUND  THE 
WHOLE  CANNERY 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Conner  s’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Conners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

SPRINGDALE,  ARK.,  July  5,  1933— Suffering  from 
the  dry  weather.  Have  had  no  rain  since  May.  Acre¬ 
age  20  per  cent  greater;  prospective  yield  not  over  50 
per  cent  of  normal.  If  drought  continues  very  much 
longer,  it  may  be  nothing. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  July  5,  1933— About 
three  weeks  late,  but  vines  look  good.  Acreage  about  60 
per  cent  of  last  year. 

GREENFIELD,  IND.,  July  8,  1933— The  condition 
of  the  crop  in  central  Indiana  is  very  spotted,  such  as 
the  rains  we  had  one  week  ago.  The  fields  are  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  with  emphasis  on  the  last  classi¬ 
fication.  Some  plants  were  set  this  last  week  in  this 
section.  These  settings  cannot  possibly  amount  to 
much.  Some  fields  have  not  had  rain  for  seven  weeks, 
with  the  hottest  June  in  the  history  of  the  State;  other 
fields  were  flooded  in  last  week’s  spotted  deluge.  The 
acreage  is  short  in  this  State,  and  we  cannot  see  a 
normal  crop. 

MUNCIE,  IND.,  July  11,  1933 — We  have  had  no 
rain  in  this  county  since  May  2th.  One-half  acreage 
apparently  normal ;  balance  from  fair  to  nothing. 

WHITEFORD,  MD.,  July  11,  1933— Plants  looking 
fine.  Acreage  about  same  as  last  year.  According  to 
present  indications,  we  will  have  a  fair  pack. 

GRIMMET,  MO.,  July  10,  1933— Crop  here  will  not 
be  25  per  cent.  Late,  cold,  wet  spring  and  then  six 
weeks  of  dry,  hot  weather  at  107  degrees.  Had  small 
showers  the  9th,  but  not  general.  Prospect  is  worse 
than  for  many  years. 

SALEM,  N.  J.,  July  10,  1933 — We  look  for  60  per 
cent  crop.  It  was  very  wet  in  the  spring  and  then 
came  out  very  dry ;  that  gave  the  plants  the  stem  rot. 
Every  patch  we  have  seen  around  here  has  it.  Three 
to  four  tons  per  acre  will  be  high  now,  if  we  have  that. 
Will  not  have  more  than  one-third  crop.  Old  Dame 
Nature  fixed  the  wheat  in  the  Middlewest,  now  we  are 
looking  for  her  to  get  her  work  in  on  tomatoes.  The 
packers  and  farmers  would  like  to  overdo  it,  but  leave 
it  to  old  Dame  Nature.  She  has  brought  us  out  in  the 
past  and  she  will  attend  to  it  in  the  future.  At  this 
time  tomatoes  look  very  sick  here. 

LITTLESTOWN,  PA.,  July  10,  1933— Have  100 
acres  contracted.  Plants  were  set  a  week  later  than 
usual,  but  have  a  fair  stand  in  the  fields.  If  we  have 
the  right  kind  of  weather  we  expect  a  normal  pack. 

NORTH  GIRARD,  PA.,  July  5,  1933 — Acreage  in¬ 
creased  25  per  cent.  Prospects  for  crop  about  normal. 

HUMBOLDT,  TENN.,  July  10,  1933 — Acreage  con¬ 
tracted  110  per  cent  of  1932.  Dry  weather  prevented 
setting  and  actual  acreage  in  the  field  is  about  75  per 
cent  of  1932. 


COLUMBIA,  VA.,  July  10,  1933 — No  canneries  run¬ 
ning  in  this  section. 

LOWRY,  VA.,  July  4,  1933 — Acreage  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  Would  have  been  larger  had  we 
had  rain  at  proper  time  to  set  in  fields.  It  has  been 
very  dry  and  hot;  had  showers  the  other  night,  but 
only  light.  We  would  say  that  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  normal  yield  if  we  have  favorable  weather  from 
now  on. 

STOTLERS  CROSS  ROADS,  W.  VA.,  July  10, 
1933 — Our  acreage  is  40  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 
The  season  is  good.  Vines  are  doing  well ;  cultivation 
is  about  over. 

CORN 

WHITEFORD,  MD.,  July  11,  1933— Shoe  Peg:  A 
little  late.  Some  damage  from  severe  storm  of  a  week 
ago,  when  we  had  three  inches  of  waterfall  in  one 
hour.  Acreage  25  per  cent  short  of  last  year,  but  with 
favorable  conditions,  a  crop  is  to  be  expected. 
CUCUMBERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  July  5,  1933— Two 
weeks  late.  Have  not  received  any  as  yet.  Crop  about 
15  per  cent  of  normal.  Vines  look  good. 

BEANS 

GREENFIELD,  IND.,  July  8,  1933 — Small  acreage 
in  this  section.  None  packed  as  yet  and  outcome  is 
uncertain.  Our  guess  is  the  crop  will  be  light. 

HUMBOLDT,  TENN.,  July  10,  1933 — Dry  weather 
cut  off  the  early  crop.  Late  crop  not  planted  yet.  Late 
planting  will  probably  be  normal,  as  we  had  a  good 
rain  yesterday. 

PUMPKIN 

GREENFIELD,  IND.,  July  8,  1933 — Plenty  of  vines 
everywhere.  It  is  up  to  the  weather  man  from  now  on. 

CABBAGE 

CLYDE,  OHIO,  July  10,  1933 — Acreage  75  per  cent 
normal.  Very  late  transplanting.  Need  rain  badly  to 
produce  crop. 

FRUIT 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA.,  July  12,  1933— Oranges 
and  Grapefruit:  Condition  good;  prospective  yield  90 
per  cent.  All  crops  looking  good  and  the  main  citrus 
crop  is  going  to  be  above  normal.  In  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  now.  We  are  practically  sold  out. 

CLYDE,  OHIO,  July  10,  1933 — Sour  Cherries: 
Crop  harvested  about  one-third  of  normal.  Less  than 
20  per  cent  canned. 

Raspberries :  Crop  very  short  account  of  dry 
weather. 

*  *  * 

A  summary  of  the  preliminary  acreage  for  1933, 
just  received  from  the  U.  S.  Dep.  of  Agr.,  Bureau  of 

(  Continued  on  page  25  ) 
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This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 

.  .  .  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 

It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

• 

If  it's  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for 
the  Canner  because  they  thresh  peas 
more  efficiently  and  permit  the  pack¬ 
er  to  get  a  pack  of  better  quality. 

This  has  been  proven  many 
times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KAWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


Established  1880 


Incorporated  1924 
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Cdssius,  KAarvellous,  Dashiell 

A  Tribute,  not  merely  to  the  lonsest-time  Secretary 
in  our  industry,  but  to  the  greatest  little  personage 
the  industry  can  boast,  on  the  occasion  of  h  is  85  th 
Birthday,  Today,  July  17th,  1933. 


For  Cassius  M.  Dashiell  is  not  a  big  man,  as  big 
men  go,  being  possibly  5  feet  5  inches,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  we  guess  135  pounds,  but  he  has  made  a  big 
success  of  his  life,  as  is  to  be  attested  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  lived  85  years  among  his  fellow  men  and  they 
speak  of  him  now  as  “our  most  beloved  citizen.”  Verily, 
Cassius  is  an  honorable  man,  a  good  and  true  one, 
loved  by  all  who  know  him;  known  from  one  end  of 
the  Peninsula  to  the  other  in  an  intimate  manner,  and 
over  an  even  wider  sphere  socially  and  by  reputation, 
and  need  it  be  added,  known  throughout  the  length  and 
bredth  of  the  canned  foods  industry,  yet  no  one  ever 
heard  a  harsh  word  spoken  about  him ! 

Born  in  Quantico,  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  on  July  17, 
1848,  the  son  of  Hampden  H.  and  Mary  E.  (Kennerly) 
Dashiell,  he  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  William  Augustus 
White,  confirmed  by  Bishop  Odenheimer  in  St. 
Andrews  Church,  Princess  Anne,  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  then  and  ever  since. 

After  his  graduation  from  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
Baltimore,  in  the  office  of  Isaac  D.  Jones  who  after¬ 
wards  became  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land.  It  was  then  he  began  to  get  interested  in  the 
canning  industry,  and  it  is  his  claim,  and  our  boast, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  subscribers  to  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade,  and  has  never  missed  an  issue. 

In  1872  he  entered  the  canning  business,  as  manager 
of  the  Maryland  Fruit  &  Packing  Company,  at  Princess 
Anne;  and  in  1875  he  became  the  owner  of  this  plant, 
operating  it  until  he  had  built  a  new  plant,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  old  one.  Here  he  packed 
tomatoes  principally,  and  was  a  wide-awake  trader, 
refusing  to  be  stampeded  when  other  canners  threw 
their  goods  upon  the  market,  often  holding  his  entire 
pack  into  a  following  year,  until  prices  were  satisfac¬ 
tory.  His  shrewd  eyes  would  twinkle  as  he  would  say : 
“I  always  make  money  on  my  pack.”  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  how  many  tomato  canners  can  match 
that ! 

In  1916  he  first  rented  his  plant  for  the  packing  of 
strawberries  in  barrels,  “soup”  as  it  was  called,  as  he 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  strawberry  region,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  see  the  po.ssibilities  of  this  business, 
which  has  today  assumed  immense  proportions  and 


spread  to  all  corners  of  the  country.  Later  he  sold  the 
plant  to  Jos.  Middlebury,  Inc.,  Boston,  who  continued 
the  work  there.  After  44  years  he  pas.sed  out  of  the 
picture  as  a  canner,  but  never  for  one  instant  lost  his 
interest  in  the  business,  and  has  continued  to  lend  his 
aid  in  its  furtherence,  as  you  shall  see. 

In  the  ’80s  Canners’  Associations  began  to  form  in 
all  sections,  among  them  the  Peninsula  Canned  Goods 
Packers  Association,  and  it  was  here  that  C.  M. 
Dashiell’s  name  first  appeared  as  Secretary,  and 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  association  efforts  he 
has  held  fast  to  that  job.  On  February  3,  1904,  his 
Association — and  we  use  “his”  advisedly  as  it  was  and 
is  today — joined  forces  with  the  New  Jersey  C.  G.  P. 
Association,  making  the  present  Tri-State  Packers 
Association,  and  he  went  right  along  as  its  Secretary, 
and  is  there  today,  as  all  men  know.  Any  man  who 
has  ever  attended  a  Convention  of  this  latter  Associa¬ 
tion  will  recall  Secretary  Dashiell’s  ringing  appeals  for 
more  members,  and  better  support  of  the  Association, 
in  fact  this  is  a  set  piece  for  both  annual  and  spring 
meetings,  and  an  evidence  of  his  unflagging  interest 
in  things  canning. 

And  it  should  be  added  that  he  has  not  only  been 
Secretary,  but  he  has  been  Treasurer  as  well,  and  that 
means  that  full  many  the  time  he  had  to  be  god¬ 
father,  rich  Uncle,  or  what  will  you,  footing  the  bills 
’till  the  cows  came  home!  Of  the  two  jobs  this  one 
was  easily  the  more  important,  for  those  long  in  this 
industry  know  that  an  “Angel”  was  ever  needed  in 
association  movements,  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
And  Cassius  ever  stood  nobly  at  the  breach. 

Do  not  be  mislead  into  thinking  that  he  was  merely 
filling  in  spare  time  with  these  Association  occupa¬ 
tions  after  his  retirement  from  active  canning.  He 
has  continually  had  an  abundance  of  duties.  He  is 
today  a  director  in  the  Bank  of  Somerset,  President  of 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Somerset  and 
Worcester  Counties,  and  other  “jobs”  that  keep  him 
busy.  Greatest  of  these  is  his  devotion  to  his  church 
and  to  the  preservation  of  its  edifices.  If  he  has  a 
hobby  it  is  the  restoration  of  old  and  famous  churches, 
into  which  he  puts  not  only  time  and  energy,  but  lib¬ 
eral  amounts  of  money.  Notable  among  these  works 
is  the  restoration  of  Broad  Creek  Chapel,  now  in 
Sussex  County,  Delaware;  of  Old  Green  Hill  Church 


CASSIUS  M.  DASHIELL 

On  His  Eishty-Fifth  Birthday 
July  Seventeen,  Ninteen  Hundred  Thirty-Three 

"Give  me  the  power  to  labor  for  mankind; 

Make  me  the  mouth  of  such  as  cannot  speak; 

Eyes  let  me  be  to  groping  men  and  blind; 

A  conscience  to  the  base;  and  to  the  weak 

Let  me  be  hands  and  feet;  and  to  the  foolish,  mind; 

And  lead  still  further  on  such  as  Thy  Kingdom  seek." 
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in  Wicomico  County,  and  of  preserving  the  remaining 
walls  of  old  Coventry  Parish  Church  at  Rehoboth, 
Somerset  County.  And  of  his  own  local  church  he  is 
not  only  a  vestryman  but  probably  its  main  pillar  and 
support.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Vestry  of  Somerset 
Parish ;  Registrar  of  the  Vestry ;  Registrar  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Easton ;  has  been  several  times  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Diocese,  and  was  lay  Deputy 
from  the  Diocese  to  the  General  Conventions  of  the 
Church  in  1928  and  1931. 

As  full,  rich  and  colorful  as  his  business  and  early 
life  is,  to  know  the  man  one  must  enter  his  home  life. 
The  fine  old  gabled  mansion,  surrounded  by  lawns  and 
stately  trees,  a  show-place  of  Princess  Anne,  one  feels 
welcome  in  the  very  atmosphere,  and  having  entered 
from  the  spacious  porch,  he  finds  an  elegant,  tastefully 
arranged  real  home.  Mrs.  Dashiell,  around  whom  his 
whole  life  revolved  and  for  whom  this  beautiful,  old 
Southern  home  was  arranged,  passed  to  her  reward 
some  years  ago;  but  for  him  her  presence  still  exists 
in  the  persons  of  relatives,  and  a  constant  flow  of 
friends,  who  have  not  allowed  the  traditions  to  wane. 
To  sit  at  his  table  is  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  a  real 
home  circle,  and  to  realize  the  true  meaning  of  “South¬ 
ern  hospitality”  and  “Easternshore  cooking.”  For 
Cassius  enjoys  the  good  things  of  life.  Diamond  back 
terrapin,  canvas  back  duck,  the  most  famous  oysters 
in  all  the  world  and  all  else  are  not  strangers  to  his 
table;  he  is  an  epicure  and  indulges  his  fancy  in  this 
land  of  fine  foods,  and  his  table  is  not  a  stranger  to 
old  vintages  and  rare  wines.  That  he  has  lived  well 
and  wisely,  look  at  the  man  today,  85  years  young  and 
healthy,  eye  clear  and  step  sprightly,  unchanged  in 
appearance  from  the  first  time  the  writer  met  him 
nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

And  there  remains  still  another  side  to  this  eventful 
life :  he  is  an  ardent  hunter,  sport.  He  raises  fine  dogs 
and  as  sure  as  fall  comes  and  the  birds  with  it,  he  fares 
forth  into  the  fields  and  makes  most  of  the  time  allowed 
by  law.  And  what  is  more,  even  today  he  will  out- 
tramp  men  half  his  age;  his  hand  is  steady  and  his 
aim  fine,  and  his  bag  usually  tops  his  companions’.*  As 
he  says  he  dearly  loves  to  go  away  for  a  week’s  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  he  has  not  missed  a  year  up  to  last  fall,  and 
the  close  of  the  last  hunting  season. 

And  is  that  all?  Did  you  ever  notice  how  C.  M.  D. 
usually  disappears  early  from  the  fall  meetings,  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  be  held?  Well,  he  does;  to  catch  a  train 
to  New  York  City  “to  see  his  nieces”!  He  still  loves 
the  bright  lights,  fine  music  and  to  trip  the  light  fan¬ 
tastic,  and  may  his  eyes  never  grow  dim,  his  step  never 
falter,  nor  his  love  for  his  fellow  man  wane. 

Ad  Mnltos  Atmos,  dear  Cassius! 


FERMENTATION  OF  TOMATO  PULP  GIVES 
DISEASE-FREE  SEED 

AN  accidental  circumstance  observed  and  inter- 
/■A  preted  with  scientific  understanding  bids  fair 
f  'to  relieve  tomato  growers  of  losses  caused  by 
the  bacterial  canker  disease.  The  results,  announced 
by  H.  L.  Blood  of  the  Division  of  Horticultural  Crops 
and  Diseases,  of  the  Utah  Academy  of  Science  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  also  provide  an  example,  say  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  of  how  technical  progress  in  farming  some¬ 
times  creates  a  new  problem  that  requires  solution. 

Bacterial  canker  is  a  serious  disease  affecting  toma¬ 
toes  which  has  been  much  more  common  and  destruc¬ 
tive  since  1927  than  it  had  been  before.  As  a  result, 
scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
at  several  State  experiment  stations  have  been  seeking 
methods  of  control.  They  learned  that  the  seeds  car¬ 
ried  the  disease  and  were  experimenting  with  various 
chemicals  as  disinfectants.  H.  L.  Blood  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  working  along  this  line  in  Wisconsin. 

In  recent  years  canneries  and  seedsmen  have  been 
using  high  speed  power  machinery  for  extracting 
tomato  seed  from  the  ripe  tomatoes.  In  general,  the 
older  and  slower  method  of  placing  tomatoes  in  vats  to 
ferment  until  the  seeds  loosened  from  the  pulp  had  been 
discarded.  But  Mr.  Blood  had  a  lot  of  tomatoes  which 
he  knew  were  infected  with  the  canker  disease.  He 
wanted  this  infected  seed  for  tests  of  disinfectants. 
He  did  not  have  a  power  extractor,  so  he  went  about 
it  in  the  discarded  way,  by  fermenting  the  tomato 
pulp.  From  this  lot  he  planted  untreated  seed,  and 
seed  treated  with  various  disinfectants,  and  to  his  sur¬ 
prise  he  found  that  the  untreated  seed  which  came 
from  severely  infected  fruit  was  practically  free  from 
the  disease — as  good  or  better  than  disinfected  seed 
from  the  same  lot.  He  repeated  the  experiment  in 
Utah,  where  the  disease  has  been  destructive.  Again 
the  fermented  seed  from  infected  fruit  proved  free 
from  the  disease,  and  for  this  reason  superior  to 
mechanically  extracted  seed.  These  experiments  are 
being  continued  to  determine  how  long  and  at  what 
temperature  the  seed  tomato  pulp  should  be  fermented 
to  get  the  most  desirable  control  of  the  disease,  but  it 
seems  evident  from  the  experiments  so  far  that  seeds¬ 
men  will  have  to  abandon  power  extraction  of  tomato 
seed  and  go  back  to  using  the  vats  in  which  the  toma¬ 
toes  were  fermented,  and  in  which  they  developed  a 
solution  which  seems  to  have  disinfected  the  seed  more 
reliably  than  any  commercial  substitute. 

WANT  INFORMATION  ON  CANNING  EELS 

AS.  J.  NIVEN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  65  Faranaski  Street, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  an  engineering  concern 
of  considerable  standing,  are  interested  in  receiv¬ 
ing  information  on  machinery  for  canning  jellied  eels. 
It  will  be  appreciated  if  this  information  is  sent  direct 
to  Jas.  J.  Niven  &  Co. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  bidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


This  morning  a  leading  food  broker  threw  a  letter 
across  his  desk  to  me  without  comment.  Written 
from  the  office  of  a  prominent  packer  it  said  in 
substance : 

“Please,  write  us  no  more  letters  regarding  shipment  of 
orders  already  booked,  do  not  bother  iis  further  regarding 
bookings  you  woidd  like  to  make,  etc." 

It  doesn’t  take  long  does  it,  for  one  to  lose  his  proper 
sense  of  perspective?  Here  we  have  not  adopted,  as 
yet,  the  code  of  ethics  to  govern  our  industry  and  some 
of  us  are  forgetting  from  whence  comes  our  bread  and 
butter  and  cakes. 

Yesterday  I  ate  humble  pie  in  attempting  to  patch 
up  for  my  principal  a  difference  of  opinion  engendered 
by  the  failure  of  a  principal  to  properly  judge  the 
worth  of  sales  support  tendered  by  a  distributor. 
Probably  the  whole  matter  was  brought  into  active 
form  by  the  thought  that  the  wholesaler  in  question 
was  falling  down  on  the  job  and  that  more  business 
might  be  had  if  an  exclusive  arrangement  of  long 
standing  were  scrapped.  This  was  done  during  an¬ 
other  period  of  shifting  values  somewhat  like  those 
we  are  experiencing  today.  Nothing  but  regret  has 
come  from  the  transaction. 

With  so  much  to  worry  over,  with  so  many  vital 
matters  requiring  our  attention  and  decision,  we  are 
apt  to  feel  we  are  at  last  riding  the  crest  of  the  wave ; 
that  crop  shortages,  plus  the  governmental  direction 
we  now  enjoy,  will  put  us  in  a  position  where  we  need 
not  consider  the  common  ethics  of  every  day  business. 
Too  many  feel  “this  is  a  seller’s  market,  at  last, 
hurrah !’’ 

Keep  your  heads,  boys,  against  the  time  when  all 
the  individual  good  judgment  in  the  canning  industry 
will  be  required  to  bring  back  even  a  semblance  of  our 
past  attitude  toward  our  customers.  Lest  you  feel  I 
am  unduly  alarmed  over  the  situation  let  me  tell  you 
I  have  read  within  two  days  a  letter  from  a  pea  packer 
saying  he  can  make  only  fifty  per  cent  delivery  against 
future  contracts;  and  then  listened  to  the  dictated 
reply  from  the  customer  who  quoted  from  the  con¬ 
tract  which  guaranteed  seventy-five  per  cent  delivery! 
Maybe  an  office  error  here,  perhaps  some  uninformed 
clerk  sent  out  a  general  letter  to  all  customers  but  if 
this  was  the  case,  someone  was  mighty  careless.  Let’s 
keep  carelessness  out  of  our  offices,  contacts  and  sales 
operations. 


Going  back  to  the  third  paragraph  of  this  article, 
we’ll  go  over,  the  particular  instance  mentioned.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  the  principal  referred  to  established  an 
exclusive  distributor  in  one  of  the  Central  States.  Wide 
territory  was  given  to  this  distributor,  for  several 
years  his  sales  were  all  that  might  be  hoped  for.  Then 
they  began  slipping  with  the  times  and  general  state 
of  business.  The  situation  was  investigated  superfi¬ 
cially,  it  was  determined  that  the  territory  would  be 
thrown  open  to  several  small  jobbers  who  had  been 
wanting  the  line  because  of  the  splendid  support  given 
it  by  the  distributor  enjoying  exclusive  distribution. 
Accounts  within  the  trade  area  of  the  distributor  were 
solicited  and  sold.  Learning  of  this,  salesmen  of  the 
wholesaler  determined  they  could  no  longer  enthusias¬ 
tically  support  the  line  because  they  were  not  assured 
they  would  get  repeat  business  from  it  when  once  es¬ 
tablished.  They  probably  said  little  of  this  even  in 
their  office,  certainly  no  inkling  of  the  attitude  they 
took  ever  percolated  back  to  the  principal  hungry  for 
business. 

Sales  decreased  each  year,  were  down  to  almost  noth¬ 
ing  last  season.  The  buyer  when  approached  said  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  his  men  to  sell  the  line,  that 
it  was  dead  with  them,  that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  revive  a  “dead’’  item.  He  felt  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  establish  a  new  one  that  had  never 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  And,  of  course,  implied  that 
some  new  item  would  be  most  acceptable  from  some 
other  principal. 

Now  sales  meetings  must  be  held,  customers  visited 
by  representatives  of  the  manufacturer,  the  line  must 
be  sold  all  over  again  to  salesmen  and  retail  customers. 
Any  small  lots  remaining  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  buy  the  line  direct  from  the 
principal  will  be  thrown  on  the  market  with  disparg- 
ing  remarks  concerning  the  packer’s  lack  of  fixed  sales 
policies  and  the  broad  intimation  that  other  lines  are 
more  worth  the  distributor’s  attention. 

Most  serious  of  all,  salesmen  of  the  jobber  from 
whom  the  line  was  taken  once  will  only  reluctantly 
give  it  their  whole-hearted  support,  for  years  they 
will  be  anticipating  another  radical  shift  in  the  policy 
of  their  source  of  supply. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  changing  distributors,  do  so 
at  this  or  any  other  time  only  after  the  fullest  investi¬ 
gation  ;  be  certain  you  must  make  the  change  and  then 
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be  prepared  to  abide  by  the  results  of  your  decision, 
be  they  what  they  may.  Do  not  feel  you  can  re¬ 
establish  the  old  relation  at  will  and  continue  to  go 
blithely  ahead  in  sales  in  the  territory  where  you  are 
continually  changing  from  one  distributor  to  a  group 
of  smaller  ones  and  then  back  again. 

Sound,  fair,  honest  principles  of  doing  business  are 
always  just  that  and  nothing  more.  Governmental  reg¬ 
ulation  does  not  change  them.  Human  nature  always 
has  been  the  same  and  always  will  be.  A  practical  dic¬ 
tator,  a  code  of  ethics  governing  the  industry  can  not 
change  over  night  or  ever,  the  old  business  axiom  that 
the  customer  is  usually  right.  If  your  pack  is  short 
in  any  item,  it  will  be  long  another  year,  you  will  be 
just  as  anxious  as  ever  when  that  time  comes  again  to 
make  volume  sales  wherever  you  can  at  a  profit.  Do 
not  irritate  your  buyers  by  what  after  all  is  only  a 
passing  attitude  of  indifference  toward  their  needs  and 
wishes. 

Presumably  opportunity  will  be  offered  the  canner 
this  year  for  the  making  of  a  small  profit.  Ninety-nine 
chances  out  of  a  hundred  the  average  canner  will  be 
so  engrossed  with  this  possibility  he  will  forego  any 
attempt  toward  advertising  his  line  until  another  sea¬ 
son  at  least.  It  was  always  thus,  nothing  indicates 
now  that  the  average  canner  will  do  any  diffierently 
this  year.  This  fact  offers  a  golden  opportunity  to  the 
small  canner  who  really  wants  to  start  building  a 
consumer  demand. 

Even  a  hill  fifteen  hundred  feet  high  set  in  the  midst 
of  a  plain  stands  out  before  the  traveler  like  a  moun¬ 
tain.  Just  so  will  constructive  sales  and  advertising 
work  this  season  stand  out  in  comparison  with  the 
lack  of  sales  effort  on  the  part  of  the  average  canner. 

If  you  are  not  inclined  toward  spending  money  for 
dealers’  helps,  recipe  books  and  so  on,  at  least  imprint 
your  labels  showing  grades  in  the  can  unmistakably. 
Let’s  reach  a  year  some  time  when  Frank  Shook  will 
not  be  able  to  confound  the  industry  with  his  annual 
cutting  and  guessing  bee!  Let’s  show  him  at  least, 
that  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  start  at  least  toward 
truthfully  informing  the  housewife  about  what  is  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  fancy  labels  on  our  cans. 

Almost  by  the  time  this  is  read,  cheap  flour  will  be 
selling  for  at  least  $1.25  per  24V2-pound  sack.  Eggs 
and  butter  as  well  as  sugar  have  radically  advanced  in 
price.  With  everything  for  the  table  going  higher, 
canned  foods  at  fair  prices  to  the  packer  will  come  into 
their  own.  Better  grades  should  be  in  demand,  have 
better  quality  in  your  pack  with  which  to  meet  this 
demand.  This  is  the  one  year  during  which  this  will 
mean  most  to  the  farseeing  canner.  Then  treat  cus¬ 
tomers  fairly  and  courteously  after  you  have  told  the 
housewife  all  you  can  about  what  you  have  placed  in 
the  can  for  her. 

Tell  it  on  the  label,  then  add  to  the  story  by  adver¬ 
tising  if  you  can  possibly  bring  yourself  to  the  point 
where  you  will  spend  the  money  it  will  cost. 

Such  a  course  on  your  part  will  do  most  toward 
insuring  your  continued  sales  at  a  profit. 


THE  FOOD  INDUSTRY’S  ADVISORY  BOARD 

(From  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce) 

Managing  heads  of  the  food  industry  repre¬ 
senting  an  annual  business  turnover  conserva¬ 
tively  estimated  at  $8,000,000,000,  July  9th 
completed  organization  plans  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  as  the  Food  Industry’s  Advisory  Board, 
to  rehabilitate  the  farmer. 

Twenty-nine  leaders  of  the  sugar,  breakfast  food, 
chain  grocery,  fruit,  baking,  meat  packing  and  other 
nation-wide  corporations,  agreed  to  sit  as  counselors 
with  the  agricultural  administration  and  to  enlist  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  in  the  program. 

All  but  three  of  these  men  attended  the  three-day 
conference  at  the  Seaview  Golf  Club,  Atlantic  City, 
with  Charles  J.  Brand,  co-administrator  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act,  twin  “key  law”  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Act  under  the  Roosevelt  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  three  absentees  sent  word  they  also  will 
serve. 

Spokesmen  announced  that  the  new  advisory  board 
will  concentrate  upon  restoring  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  so  that  the  6,000,000  farmers  and  their  estimated 
25,000,000  dependents  shall  regain  purchasing  power. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  wages  and  hours  in  the  food 
processing,  distributing  and  selling  industries  are  left 
to  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  which  seeks  for  the 
city  workers  a  similar  restoration  of  purchasing  power. 
The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  it  was  explained  is 
intended  to  benefit  the  farmers,  stressing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  higher  farm  commodity  prices. 

After  the  main  conference  the  industrial  heads  broke 
up  into  committees  and  began  digging  into  what  they 
called  the  first  two  pressing  problems.  One,  they  said, 
is  to  help  the  farmer,  through  concerted  action,  in 
marketing  his  perishables  so  that  he  can  avoid  the 
usual  tremendous  losses  these  involve.  The  other  is  to 
eliminate  such  factors  of  destructive  competition  as 
price-cutting  and  loss-leaders,  which  by  forcing  down 
retail  prices  below  cost,  force  down  also  the  farmer’s 
return. 

“The  new  organization  will  be  a  partnership  be¬ 
tween  Government  and  business,”  Mr.  Brand  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  close  of  the  Seaview  conference.  “The 
President  has  placed  the  food  industries  under  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Administration,  except  the  labor  and  wage 
provisions,  which  fall  under  the  Industrial  Recovery 
Act. 

“We  already  had  our  responsibility  for  raising  the 
net  income  of  the  6,000,000  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  which  included  the  imposition  of  the  processing 
tax,  the  reducing  of  acreage,  the  negotiating  of  market¬ 
ing  agreements,  and  other  steps. 

“Now  we  are  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  self-government  in  the  food  business.  The 
final  decision  is  our  responsibility,  but  in  approaching 
that  decision  we  will  need  advice  from  men  impressed 
with  their  responsibility  for  serving  the  Government. 

“Twenty-nine  of  the  busiest  men  in  American  busi¬ 
ness  have  agreed  to  serve  the  Government  in  this 
advisory  way,  under  their  auspices  an  office  will  be 
opened  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  which  the 
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Administration  and  business  will  be  able  to  turn  with 
confidence. 

“The  original  group  offers  no  more  than  a  center, 
from  which  thousands  of  business  men  will  be  called 
to  service.” 

FOOD  TRADE  LEADERS 

Officers  elected  by  the  New  Food  Industries’  advisory 
board  at  Seaview  are:  R.  R.  Deupres,  president  of 
Proctor  &  Gamble  Company  of  Cincinnati,  chairman; 
John  Stuart,  president  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Company 
of  Chicago,  treasurer;  Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  president 
of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company  of  Camden,  secretary 
pro  tern.,  and  three  vice  chairmen — A.  F.  Godwin  of 
Somerville,  Mass.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  First 
National  Stores;  Howard  Heinz,  president  of  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Fred  Wolferman, 
president  of  Fred  Wolferman,  Inc.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Administrative  responsibility  was  voted  to  an  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  seven:  Colby  M.  Chester,  president  of 
General  Foods  Corporation,  New  York ;  Howard  Heinz ; 
Francis  E.  Kamper,  president  of  C.  J.  Kamper  Grocery 
Company  of  Atlanta;  Albert  H.  Morrill,  president  of 
the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company  of  Cincinnati ; 
Sylvan  L.  Stix,  vice-president  of  Seeman  Bros,  of  New 
York  and  official  of  the  National  American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association;  F.  F.  Swift,  president  of  Swift 
&  Company,  Chicago,  and  Samuel  Zemurray,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  which  covers 
the  Central  American  and  Carribean  countries  and 
Eastern  United  States,  with  Boston  headquarters.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Deupres  will  serve  ex-officio  and  Gordon 
C.  Corbaley  as  his  assistant,  delegated  to  the  board  by 
Co-Administrator  Brand  as  special  representative  of 
the  agricultural  administration. 

Other  business  heads  attending  were :  Earl  D.^abst, 
chairman  of  the  board,  American  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  J.  S.  Crutchfield,  president,  Ameri¬ 
can  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh ;  S.  M.  Flickinger, 
president,  S.  M.  Flickinger  Company,  Inc.,  Buffalo; 
John  A.  Hartford,  president.  Great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Company,  New  York ;  A.  T.  Johnston,  presi¬ 
dent,  The  Borden  Company,  New  York;  Joseph  H. 
Kline,  of  the  Housom  Kline  Company,  Cleveland ;  M. 
Lee  Marshall,  chairman  of  the  board.  Continental  Bak¬ 
ing  Corporation,  New  York;  William  M.  D.  Miller, 
president,  Pennsylvania  Grocers  Association,  Allen¬ 
town  ;  G.  M.  Moffett,  president.  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company,  New  York;  Walworth  Pierce,  president, 
S.  S.  Pierce  Company,  Boston;  Frederick  S.  Snyder, 
former  chairman  of  the  board.  Institute  of  American 
Meat  Packers,  Bo.ston;  Roy  E.  Tomlinson,  president. 
National  Biscuit  Company,  New  York;  Earl  Triest, 
president,  Hass  Baruch  &  Company,  Los  Angeles ;  and 
Leonard  E.  Wood,  president,  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  San  Francisco. 

The  three  who  could  not  attend  but  who  agreed  to 
take  part  in  the  National  Advisory  Board  are:  James 
F".  Bell,  president  of  General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis; 
John  W.  Morey,  president  of  Morey  Mercantile  Com¬ 
pany,  Denver,  and  Charles  C.  Teague,  president  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruit  Growers  Association,  Santo  Paula. 


ENTIRE  FERTILIZER  INDUSTRY  INVITED  TO 
COOPERATE  IN  PREPARING  CODE 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  5. 

The  National  Fertilizer  Association  is  making  defi¬ 
nite  progress  toward  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  fair 
competition  for  the  fertilizer  industry,  according 
to  Charles  J.  Brand,  Executive  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Association.  A  Recovery  Committee  of  29 
is  now  engaged  in  formulating  the  code,  and  provisions 
have  been  made  for  enlarging  this  committee  in  case 
related  groups  desire  to  participate. 

Mr.  Brand  has  announced  that  in  taking  the  lead 
in  lining  up  under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  the  Association  of  which  he 
is  the  executive  officer  desires  to  invite  all  companies 
and  individual  operators  to  become  members  of  the 
representative  trade  association  of  the  fertilizer  indus¬ 
try.  This  invitation  includes  all  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turers  and  producers,  whether  of  complete  fertilizer 
or  of  fertilizer  materials.  It  also  includes  producers 
and  importers  of  chemicals  used  in  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
ture,  such  as  sulphur,  pyrites,  and  sulphuric  acid ;  im¬ 
porters,  brokers,  distributors,  sales  agents,  commission 
merchants,  and  dealers. 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  change  in  the  by-laws 
of  The  National  Fertilizer  Association,  any  eligible 
company  may  now  become  a  member  by  merely  filing 
with  the  Executive  Secretary  and  Treasurer  a  proper 
application  showing  such  eligibility.  Formerly  the  by¬ 
laws  required  that  applications  for  membership  be 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  This  restriction 
was  removed  in  order  fully  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

VAN  CAMP  SALE 

(Journal  of  Commerce,  July  10th,  1933) 

Federal  bankruptcy  court  is  preparing  orders 
which  will  confirm  the  sale  of  the  remaining  tang¬ 
ible  assets  of  the  Van  Camp  Products  packing  and 
oil  companies  in  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  and  Balti¬ 
more.  The  court  will  confirm  sale  of  inventories  of  the 
Van  Camp  Products  Company  in  Louisville  and  the 
Van  Camp  Edible  Oil  &  Soap  Company,  also  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  to  the  Gidden  Company  for  $200,000. 

The  Northeastern  Realty  Company,  Inc.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Van  Camp  Pompeiian  Olive  Oil  Company  of 
Baltimore  on  a  bid  of  $253,000. 

Stokely  Bros.  &  Company  of  Louisville  has  acquired 
the  operating  rights  of  the  Van  Camp  Products  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Indianapolis  plants  and  Indiana  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Van  Camp  Packing  Company,  paying 
$437,000  for  these  properties. 

Trustees  .state  that  the  Van  Camp  Products  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  able  to  pay  creditors  in  full,  while  the 
Van  Camp  Packing  Company  is  “hopelessly  insolvent.” 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— Our  stock  of  rebuilt  TOWNSEND  String 
Bean  Cutters  is  down  to  five  machines,  priced  at 
$65.00  to  $250.00,  FOB  Rome,  N.  Y.  Write  us  before 
they  are  gone  if  you  are  interested  in  a  cheap  depend¬ 
able  cutter  for  String  Beans,  Okra,  Celery,  Etc. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 1-60  ft.  Straight  Line  Peeling  Table.  2 
Ayars  Universal  Tomato  Fillers.  1  Ayars  Perfection 
Pea  and  Bean  Filler.  2-1 J”  Bronze  Westco  Pumps. 
1  Kern  Finisher.  1  Ideal  Stitcher.  1  Double  Acting 
Dean  solid  bronze  8  x  12  Pump.  1  McGown  double 
acting  brass  cylinder  4x6  Steam  Pump.  All  in  per¬ 
fect  condition. 

F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  viscolizers  and  homogenizers, 
all  sizes  from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  Write  for  prices. 
Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— New  Machinery:  No.  10  Fillers  for  Fruits 
and  Vegetables;  No.  10  Can  Conveyors  with  or 
without  Syruping  attachments  and  Inspection  Tables 
for  peeled  tomatoes.  A  liberal  discount  to  purchas¬ 
ers  during  the  month  of  May. 

Frank  M.  Wright  Co.,  Box  106,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— World  Labeler  for  labeling  body  and 
shoulder  of  8  and  14  ounce  bottles.  As  good  as  new. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE- 

8  Used  Peerless  Corn  Huskers,  Model  1923. 

4  Used  Corn  Cutters,  Sprague-Sells  Model  5. 

1  Used  Corn  Silker,  Sprague-Sells  Model  7. 

1  Used  Twin  Corn  Mixer,  Sprague-Sells. 

1  Used  5  spout  Corn  Filler,  Ayars  Machine  Co. 

1  Used  No.  1  Can  Corn  Filler,  used  one  season, 
Hansen  Canning  Mchy.  Co. 

1  Used  Corn  Washer  5  ft.  9  in.  cylinder. 

Address  Box  A-1922  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

2  1930  Model  Super  Sprague  Corn  Huskers 
8  Sprague  Single  Huskers 
1  Sprague  Re-Husker 
1  Cut  Corn  Elevator 
At  bargain  prices  for  quick  delivery. 

Address  Box  A-1923  c/o  The  Canning  Trade.- 


FOR  SALE—  Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— 1  Peerlees  Corn  Washer,  complete  with 
counter  shaft,  good  as  new. 

5—40  X  72  Closed  Retorts,  fair  condition. 

26—4  tier  double  boil  Process  Crates,  good  condition. 
1— Circular  Steel  Cooling  Tank,  20  feet  long. 

Address  Box  A-1925  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Ayars  Bean  and  Tomato  Filler  for  No.  2 
cans,  in  good  condition. 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  —15-20  H.  P.  Steam  engine,  4  copper  coils, 
2  Sorting  tables,  2  tomato  washers,  1  return  steam 
trap.  Write  for  particulars  and  low  prices. 

Molly  Pitcher  Foods,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE— 

1  John  Bean  six-row  Sprayer  used  very  little;  good 
as  new. 

1  Niagara  four-row  duster,  practically  new. 

(The  above  two  machines  are  excellent  in  combatting 
the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle.) 

1  Beet  Topper,  rebuilt  at  the  factory,  and  in  perfect 
condition. 

1  Beet  Grader,  good  as  new. 

1  Beet  Seed  Drill,  in  good  order. 

Address  Box  A-1931  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— One  Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  three  Beet 
Peelers  and  one  Beet  Dicer.  Must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

Address  Box  A-1928  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — 1  Sprague-Sells  late  model  Whole  Kernel 
Corn  Cutter.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Quote 
price. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co..  20  Curtice  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  —  Factory 

WANTED— Plant  for  food  products  manufacturing, 
within  50  miles  of  New  York.  Five  to  ten  thousand 
square  feet  on  one  or  two  fioors.  Drainage  and 
fioors  must  be  right.  R  R  Siding  prefered. 

Address  Box  A-1927  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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For  Sale  —  Plants 

FOR  SALE— 2  million  Danish  Cabbage  Plants  for  late 
setting  ready.  Fine  select  hand  picked  plants.  Also 
Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper  Plants.  Good  de¬ 
livery,  full  count  guaranteed. 

Phone  146-  Farmers  Supply  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


POSITION  WANTED  -  By  Superintendent.  Any  kind  of  work  in 
factory  for  season.  Can  fit  in  anywhere.  20  years  experience 
inside  or  field  work. 

Address  Box  B-1926  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED -Young  man,  experienced  in  packing  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1929  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  pickles,  condiments  and  kraut.  Have  thorough  experience 
in  the  salting,  processing,  curing  and  canning  of  pickles;  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  Kraut;  and  the  making  of  condi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Have  also  had  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1930  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED  — A  first-class  Catsup  and  Chili  Sauce  Cook.  Give  re¬ 
ference  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1924  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Superintendent  of  canning  factory  for  season  of  1933. 
Must  be  experienced  in  handling  peas,  beans,  corn,  tomatoes, 
beets.  Want  amount  of  experience  had  and  lowest  salary  con¬ 
sidered. 

Mr.  Benj.  Franklin,  State  Business  Manager,  Topeka,  Kans. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


DISPERSED  HARMONY 

A  Southern  storekeeper,  who  was  also  justice  of  the 
peace,  was  sitting  in  front  of  his  store  when  a  colored 
man  drove  up. 

“Say,  squiah,”  the  latter  announced,  “dat  woman 
you  marred  me  to  las’  week  has  ten  chillun,  an’  every 
one  ob  dem  plays  some  kin’  ob  a  musical  inst’ment.” 

“Why,  that’s  a  regular  band,  Mose.”  replied  the  jus¬ 
tice.  “Do  you  want  me  to  send  off  and  get  you  a  horn, 
too?” 

“No,  suh,”  was  the  dismal  response.  “Ah  wants  to 
git  disbanded.” 

YOU  TIP  ’EM  OFF 

An  investigation  by  some  one  or  other  shows  that 
some  women  walk  more  than  a  mile  in  preparing  a 
meal.  Much  of  this  can  no  doubt  be  saved  by  having 
more  than  one  can  opener. 

HERE’S  HOW 

A  farmer  recently  sued  a  railroad  company  for 
killing  his  cow.  The  jury’s  verdict,  in  favor  of  the 
farmer,  read :  “If  the  train  had  run  as  it  should  have 
run;  if  the  bell  had  rung  as  it  should  have  rung;  if 
the  whistle  had  blown  as  it  should  have  blown;  both 
of  which  it  did  neither — the  cow  would  not  have  been 
injured  when  she  was  killed.” 

“Did  your  watch  stop  when  it  dropped  in  the  stock- 
room  ?” 

“Of  course  it  did.  Did  you  think  it  would  go  right 
on  through  a  concrete  floor?” 

NO  ADVICE  WANTED 

Telephone  Operator — I  have  your  party.  Deposit 
five  cents,  please. 

Souse  at  Pay  Station — Whatzzat? 

Operator — Please  deposit  your  money. 

Souse — Listen,  girlie,  what  I  wan’s  conversash’n 
from  a  frien’,  not  financial  advice  from  a  stranger. 

SOMETHING  WRONG 

Visitor — Your  children  play  so  quietly. 

Mother — Excuse  me  a  moment. 

Bray — I  saw  you  in  church  last  Sunday. 

Gray — I  didn’t  notice  you. 

Bray — I  suppose  not.  You  see,  I  took  the  collection. 

NOT  SO  CLEVER 

Husband  (arriving  home  late) — Can’t  you  guess 
where  I’ve  been? 

Wife — I  can ;  but  tell  your  story. 
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NOW  only 

$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 

has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 

The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 
now  on. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Spot  Goods  Are  Going  Fast — Distributors  Face  Task  of  Replen¬ 
ishing  Working  Stocks — “Hand-to-Mouth”  Buying  an  Ex¬ 
ploded  Theory — Government  Summary  of  Canning 
Crop  Acreages — All  Spot  Prices  Advancing. 

Spots  GOIN’,  GOIN’— And  it  win  not  be  long  be¬ 
fore  the  hammer  falls  and  “gone”  is  announced  on 
most  of  the  line  of  canned  foods  handled  in  this 
section  by  eanners,  as  it  has  already  fallen  on  many 
items  and  grades  and  sizes.  The  whole  line  of  canned 
tomatoes  has  worked  down  to  a  very  low  point,  and 
spot  whole  grain  corn  is  almost  out  of  the  picture,  if  it 
will  not  be  actually  out  by  the  time  you  read  this. 

Why  is  this?  Well,  as  we  have  so  often  said,  the 
supply  was  limited  and  the  demand  very  heavy,  be¬ 
cause  wholesalers  and  retailers  allowed  their  supplies 
of  canned  foods  to  work  down  to  the  last  case  when 
the  depression  was  at  its  depth  and  the  banks  cele¬ 
brated  the  4th  of  July  on  March  4th.  There  was  never 
any  question  about  the  steady,  heavy  popular  demand 
for  canned  foods  of  all  kinds,  and  what  else  could  have 
happened ;  limited  supply  -j-  heavy  demand  =  out.  Will 
there  be  enough  to  last  out  until  new  goods  are  ready, 
is  being  asked  in  most  markets.  It  is  a  question.  And 
if  the  eanners  will  keep  their  quality  up,  supplying  this 
demand  with  an  always  worth-while  article,  there  is 
a  question  if  they  can  produce  enough  goods  this  sea¬ 
son  to  supply  the  demand  until  the  pack  of  1934.  On 
every  pack  so  far  made  old  Dame  Nature  got  out  her 
scissors  and  clipped  the  yields  more  decisively  and 
more  drastically  than  ever  will  the  Government  with 
its  payments  for  non-production  plan!  And  all  staple 
crops,  and  many  of  the  minors,  are  today  very  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  outcome.  That  is  first  consideration ;  but  in 
connection  with  this  must  be  remembered  that  it  takes 
about  three  million  cases  of  each  staple  canned  food  to 
comfortably  furnish  wholesalers  and  retailers  with 
normal  working  stocks,  and  which  they  disrupted  and 
sold  down  to  the  last  case,  as  we  mentioned  above.  It 
was  all  right  to  be  without  those  stocks  when  there 
seemed  to  be  a  heavy  oversupply  and  demand  was  at 
its  lowest,  and  single  cases  of  goods  could  be  bought 
at  the  same  price  as  a  carload.  But  it  is  decidedly  un¬ 
comfortable  now  to  realize  that  there  are  not  enough 
to  go  ’round,  and  that  demand  is  increasing  with  the 
better  business  conditions  and  increased  labor  employ¬ 
ment.  That  working  basis  will  be  put  back,  for  promi¬ 


nent  among  the  proven  false  theories  of  the  golden 
age,  and  now  thoroughly  exploded,  is  “hand-to-mouth 
buying”  of  food  supplies,  especially.  It  was  false  in 
every  item  of  trading,  a  short-sighted,  unbusiness-like 
procedure  that  helped  mightily  to  bring  about  the  de¬ 
bacle.  It  was  quickly  and  completely  eliminating  the 
wholesalers,  and  playing  right  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  heartless  and  relentless  buyers  in  history — the 
chain  stores;  and  it  was  even  beginning  to  devour 
them  also.  It  is  “out”  for  all  time,  for  men  have 
learned  that  there  is  more  in  life  and  business  than 
just  money.  Figure  that  into  your  calculations  and 
you  will  see  where  the  canned  foods  market  is  in  very 
.strong  position,  come  what  may. 

This  market,  like  all  other  heavy  canned  foods  cen¬ 
ters,  finds  inquiry  and  demand  of  the  old  style  stamp, 
a  steady  flow  of  orders  that  is  sapping  away  the  re¬ 
maining  supplies.  No  cause  for  cutting  prices  on 
worth-while  quality  goods ;  and  it  still  remains  bad 
business  to  take  futures  at  present  prices.  And  today 
it  is  mighty  hard  to  get  a  future  contract  accepted 
by  a  canner.  Keep  that  in  mind,  too,  if  you  are 
approached  with  an  order,  and  if  you  feel  inclined 
to  take  it,  name  a  price  that  will  cover  costs  without 
doubt,  and  leave  some  profit.  Don’t  try  to  make  unfair 
profits ;  don’t  be  mislead  into  thinking  that  the  public 
will  pay  any  price  for  any  kind  of  canned  food.  It 
won’t.  And  above  everything  don’t  imagine  that  you 
can  cut  quality.  Remember  you  will  be  operating 
under  a  code,  and  that  you  will  be  forced  to  offer  your 
goods  for  exactly  what  they  are,  and  price  them  accord¬ 
ingly.  We  can  thank  God  if  the  day  has  passed  when 
the  trash  canner  could  go  out  and  make  the  market, 
and  we  believe  it  has.  All  the  trash  and  off -grade  goods 
were  not  packed  by  so-called  snide  or  small  eanners; 
some  eanners  were  packing  trash  when  they  thought 
they  were  producing  bang-up  goods,  and  others  found 
that  despite  their  efforts  off-grades  turned  out.  Get 
right  about  this,  and  when  the  off-grades  appear  in 
spite  of  your  care,  be  sure  to  set  them  aside  so  that 
they  will  not  “get  mixed  in  by  mistake”;  label  them 
for  what  they  are,  and  in  that  way  keep  them  from 
breaking  the  market  on  your  better  goods.  This  is 
not  only  plain  honesty  but  it  is  common  sense.  Yes, 
we  know  there  were  eanners  who  said  that  the  money 
was  to  be  made  in  seconds  or  worse,  but  they  have 
either  passed  out  of  the  picture,  or  have  been  carefully 
marked  and  will  be  carefully  watched.  And  that  is  not 
nice  company  to  be  caught  in. 

CROPS — In  addition  to  our  Crop  Reports  we  are 
giving  you  a  summary  of  the  preliminary  acreage  re- 
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port  just  made  by  the  Government.  This  gives  the 
acreages,  but  you  must  note  the  condition  of  the  crops 
as  reported  by  canners,  if  you  do  that  you  will  see 
that  average  yields  are  not  to  be  expected.  Canners’ 
crops  are  not  promising,  as  we  write! 

PRICES — A  comparison  of  this  week’s  market  page 
with  former  weeks  will  show  a  long  list  of  changes, 
all  in  an  upward  direction.  Beans,  green  and  limas, 
are  both  up;  beets  and  carrots  are  up;  corn  and  peas 
are  up ;  spinach  and  tomatoes  are  up ;  many  fruits  are 
up  and  salmon  and  tuna  are  up.  Everything  is  on  the 
up  and  up  with  canned  foods! 

jit  jit 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Most  Wanted  Items  Sold  Out  by  Canners — Canners  Hard  to 
Interest  in  Futures — Peach  Situation  Clearing — Cherry  Can¬ 
ners  Withdraw — Canners  Not  Quoting  Peas — Salmon  Inter¬ 
esting  All  Hands — Corn  Market  Stronger — 

Beans  Much  Stronger. 

New  York,  July  13,  1933. 

ARKET  —  Trading  conditions  in  the  local 
canned  foods  market  showed  little  change  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  with  first  hands  still  back¬ 
ward  about  contracting  for  future  delivery,  under 
present  conditions,  and  unfavorable  crop  reports  aid¬ 
ing  the  already  bullish  position  of  the  major  canned 
packs. 

Spot  trading  was  routine  with  most  of  the  wanted 
items  sold  out  by  canners.  When  needed  goods  are 
located,  the  canner  has  little  difficulty  in  enforcing  his 
price  ideas  if  the  buyer  needs  the  items  bad  enough, 
and  nowadays,  most  buyers  need  the  goods  “pronto.” 

SUPPLIES — Many  distributors  are  finding  difficulty 
in  finding  canners  who  are  interested  in  future  con¬ 
tracts  under  present  conditions.  This,  of  course,  is 
due  to  three  factors,  hope  of  higher  commodity  prices 
under  the  Administration’s  inflation,  prospects  of 
short  packs  in  some  items  and  the  fact  that  many  can¬ 
ners,  already  loaded  up  with  future  contracts  at  prices 
in  vogue  a  month  or  so  ago,  will  take  small  profits,  if 
not  losses,  under  the  terms  of  their  contracts. 

This  is  a  startling  reversal  of  the  buyers’  market 
which  has  prevailed  since  the  depression  and  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  apparent  every  day.  No  longer  will 
canned  food  prices  be  “beared”  down  to  the  point 
where  they  are  offered  at  retail  so  cheap  that  the  con¬ 
suming  public  fears  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  item  and  refuses  to  purchase.  Present  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  a  fair  farket,  in  the  full  meaning  of 
the  word,  will  prevail  for  the  canners  under  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  plans. 

TOMATOES — Reports  continue  to  reach  Hudson 
Street  of  unfavorable  weather  which  has  affected  all 
new  packs  more  or  less  and  tomatoes  have  proved  no 
exception  to  the  rule  athough  the  damage  here  has  not 
been  as  bad  as  in  some  of  the  other  packs. 


Future  sales  by  packers  in  the  Tri-states  have  been 
reported  gaining  in.  volume  as  crop  conditions  in  the 
area  continue  slightly  under  normal.  Packers  are 
quoting  2s  at  60c,  3s  at  90c  and  10s  at  $2.60  to  $2.75. 

The  Ozark  Canners  Association  announced  that 
present  conditions  indicate  a  tomato  pack  of  50  per 
cent  of  normal  with  future  contracts  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  to  exhaust  supplies  in  sight  at  the  present  time. 

PEACHES — Reports  from  the  Pacific  Coast  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  tentative  agreement  had  been  reached  by 
the  stabilization  group  placing  the  new  peach  pack  at 
9,500,000  cases,  compared  with  approximately  6,415,- 
000  cases  a  year  ago  and  the  so-called  normal  year’s 
pack  of  12,000,000  cases. 

Little  difficulty  is  seen  in  distributing  circles  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  a  pack  this  size,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
sharply  above  last  year’s  total.  The  carryover  this 
year  will  be  small,  as  compared  with  a  carryover  last 
year  of  around  4,000,000  cases  and  carryovers  of  ap¬ 
proximately  3,000,000  cases  in  previous  years. 

No  definite  price  structure  has  hit  the  local  market 
yet  with  most  of  the  major  packers  remaining  aloof, 
apparently  waiting  until  the  pack  total  is  definitely 
set.  Tentative  offerings  heard  around  place  peaches 
at  around  $1.10  for  standard  and  $1.20  for  choice, 
coast,  although  it  is  felt  that  the  formal  opening  may 
be  higher. 

CHERRIES  —  Up-state  New  York  packers  have 
withdrawn  quotations  on  red  sour  pitted  cherries  due 
to  the  sharp  curtailment  of  pack  from  the  widespread 
damage  done  to  the  new  pack  by  violent  windstorms 
which  swept  the  orchards  last  week. 

While  some  orchards  escaped  unscathed  from  the 
windstorm,  damage  in  others  was  estimated  as  high 
as  50  per  cent  of  the  total  crop.  Packers,  formerly 
asking  $5  and  $5.25,  respectively,  on  light  new  pack 
and  heavy  cherries,  are  now  talking  price  range  of 
$6  to  $6.50. 

Higher  prices  are  indicated  for  Midwest  cherries 
following  the  reaching  of  an  agreement  between  Michi¬ 
gan  growers  and  the  packers  which  entails  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  price  of  3c  a  pound  for  raw  stock,  three 
times  the  minimum  paid  last  year.  Prices  in  the  in¬ 
terior  markets  have  already  moved  higher. 

PEAS — First  hands  are  not  quoting  new  peas  save 
at  prices  which  meet  with  no  favor  from  the  buyer. 
In  the  South  practically  all  available  stocks  have 
already  been  contracted  for  and  offerings  are  scarce 
despite  a  rising  price  level. 

Wisconsin  and  New  York  State  factors  are  reluctant 
to  quote  at  the  present  time.  Unfavorable  weather  has 
damaged  the  packs  in  both  States  and  this,  with  the 
likelihood  of  higher  commodity  prices  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  increased  operating  costs  due  to  Federal 
recovery  legislation,  all  combine  to  make  first  hands 
prefer  to  sit  back  and  wait  further  developments  be¬ 
fore  releasing  definite  price  schedules. 

SALMON — While  the  opening  on  Columbia  River 
Chinook  is  the  only  formal  list  in  the  market  on  new 
pack  salmon,  some  offerings  have  been  heard  in  the 
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market  on  the  basis  of  spot  quotations  with  a  guar¬ 
antee  against  formal  opening  prices  when  released. 

Reports  from  factors  operating  in  Alaska  and  on 
the  Puget  Sound  indicate  that  the  runs  are  holding  up 
nicely  and,  if  continued,  at  present  volume  will  be 
sufficient  to  enable  the  canners  to  turn  out  the 
scheduled  packs. 

Chinook  is  firmly  held  at  $1.80  to  $1.90,  coast,  with 
the  pack  definitely  far  under  normal  due  to  the  strike 
last  month  which  held  up  operations  for  some  time. 
Demand  is  holding  well  with  the  lower-priced  packers 
finding  business  good. 

CORN — Limited  offerings  of  new  pack  Southern 
corn  have  been  heard  from  62  to  65c,  compared  with 
the  spot  price  of  60c.  Quotations  from  the  Midwest 
area  are  lagging  due  to  the  crop  damages  from  un¬ 
favorable  weather. 

Spot  corn  is  moving  in  a  routine  manner  with  some 
fair  business  reported  in  futures  where  supplies  can 
be  found  at  a  stable  price,  most  first  hands  preferring 
to  remain  out  of  the  market  under  present  conditions. 

BEANS — Curtailed  acreage  and  a  short  crop  com¬ 
bined  to  aid  the  string  bean  department  of  the  market 
to  show  a  marked  improvement.  First  hands  down 
South  are  not  pushing  sales  at  the  present  level  of 
62Voc  to  65c  for  standard  2s,  factory,  and  $3  to  $3.25, 
factory,  for  10s.  New  York  is  not  quoting  to  any 
marked  extent  due  to  the  extensive  crop  damage  on 
fancy  beans,  and  the  few  lots  out  show  wide  ranges. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN — Directors  of  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Can  Company,  meeting  yesterday,  voted  the  regu¬ 
lar  quarterly  dividend  of  50c  on  the  capital  stock,  pay¬ 
able  August  15  to  holders  of  record  July  25.  Rumors 
had  been  heard  in  financial  circles  of  an  increase  in 
the  dividend  rate  due  to  the  company’s  strong  cash 
position  and  current  earnings. 

The  company  reported  continued  improvement  in  its 
sales  with  a  steady  uptrend  since  the  first  of  April. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Old-time  Activity  in  Market — Will  Supply  Equal  Demand? — 
Corn  Canners  Hold  Off  on  Futures — ^Tomatoes  Strong,  Spot 
and  Futures — Pea  Packs  Ending — Peas  Strong — 

Berry  Prices  Advancing. 

Chicago,  July  13,  1933. 

EATHER  CONDITIONS  —  More  seasonable 
weather  has  prevailed  the  past  couple  of  weeks 
throughout  the  Middlewest  although  there  are 
some  sections  that  are  still  without  rainfall.  As  one 
canner  reported: 

“While  we  had  a  most  welcome  rain  last  Thurs¬ 
day  our  neighbor  just  12  miles  away  did  not  share 
in  it  and  they  are  still  as  dry  as  tinder.” 
GENERAL  MARKET — There  has  not  been  any 
change  of  consequence  since  the  report  of  a  week  ago. 
Markets  continue  firm  and  the  different  brokers  report 


an  old-time  activity.  In  most  canned  vegetables,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  total  acreage  has  been  held  down 
by  the  extreme  conservatism  of  the  canners  and  now 
with  poor  growing  conditions,  the  problem  will  likely 
be — will  the  supply  equal  the  demand  ?  The  undertone 
of  the  market  is  that  of  confidence  and  our  bullish 
friends  are  prognosticating  all  kinds  of  further  ad¬ 
vances.  It’s  alright  to  talk  about  higher  levels  but  the 
question  is — has  the  consuming  power  improved  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  pay  any  materially  higher  prices.  Guess 
time  alone  will  answer  that  question. 

CORN — The  real  feature  of  this  market  is  the  con¬ 
tinued  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  Middle- 
western  corn  canners  to  name  future  prices  against 
the  1933  production.  If  it’s  a  waiting  game  on  the 
canners  part,  Mr.  Buyer  will  soon  become  somewhat 
anxious.  Already  this  desire  of  purchasing  a  little 
future  corn,  has  become  more  prominent.  Rumor  had 
it  on  the  market  last  week  that  a  prominent  Illinois 
canner  had  sold  to  a  Western  point  future  No.  2  tin 
standard  narrow  grain  at  70c  cannery.  That  seems 
like  a  mighty  high  price  but  the  report  seems  well- 
founded.  Sales  of  spot  corn  continue  to  be  made  and 
lots  available  at  60c  for  standards  are  quickly  snapped 
up.  Indeed  extra  standard  corn  has  been  sold  at  62V->c, 
f.  o.  b.  Illinois  cannery,  and  65c,  f.  o.  b.  Iowa  cannery, 
during  the  past  week. 

TOMATOES — Reports  as  regards  the  coming  crop 
are  uniformily  discouraging  from  Indiana.  Canners 
generally  are  not  offering  futures.  They  all  claim  that 
they  sold  too  heavily  last  April  when  the  “steam”  was 
on  the  market.  On  the  theory — where  there  is  smoke 
there  must  be  fire — Indiana’s  prospects  are  not  by  any 
means  bright.  The  old  and  dyed  in  the  wool  buyer 
though  reminds  you  that  tomatoes,,  like  the  cat,  have 
nine  lives  and  that  there  is  still  a  goodly  chance  of  a 
crop  to  be  had.  The  future  market  in  Indiana  is  quoted 
at  the  following  basis : 

No.  2  tin  tomatoes,  standards,  65c ;  No.  2  tin  toma¬ 
toes,  extra  standards,  70c;  No.  2^/2  tin  tomatoes,  stand¬ 
ards,  85c;  No.  21/2  tin  tomatoes,  extra  standards,  871/2^ 
to  90c;  No.  10  tin  tomatoes,  standards,  $3;  No.  10  tin 
tomatoes,  extra  standards,  $3.25.  Spot  tomatoes  are 
inactive  and  drag  along  with  only  small  hand-to-mouth 
buying. 

PEAS — This  week  will  see  the  pack  brought  to  a 
conclusion  in  central  and  southern  Wisconsin.  While 
the  sweet  or  late  variety  ran  somewhat  better  as  re¬ 
gards  yield  per  acre  than  the  earlies,  still  it  was  below 
normal.  All  in  all,  authorities  maintain  that  Wisconsin 
will  not  pack  this  year  to  exceed  five  million  cases. 
The  market  is  firm,  buying  liberal  and  our  local  jobbers 
seem  intent  upon  picking  up  everything  they  can 
locate  at  less  than  95c,  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery,  in 
the  way  of  the  standard  popular  siftings.  It  might 
be  added,  however,  that  few  indeed  are  the  lots  avail¬ 
able  at  less  than  95c.  Canners  are  determined  to  sell 
their  peas  this  year  (what  they  have  left  to  sell)  at 
a  profit.  Some  trading  is  done  at  less  than  95c  when 
an  assorted  order  of  attractive  smaller  siftings  is 
booked.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  is  the  scarcity  of  No.  10  tin  peas,  all 
kinds ;  No.  1  tin  peas,  all  kinds. 
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BERRIES — A  broad  demand  has  prevailed  on  Co¬ 
lumbian  red  raspberries  from  New  York  and  black 
raspberries  from  Michigan.  No.  10  tin  Columbians 
have  been  confirmed  out  of  New  York  recently,  basis 
$4.50,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  cannery,  but  that  price  has 
now  been  boosted  to  $4.75  with  some  asking  $5.  A 
prominent  canner  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  named 
the  following  prices  on  his  1933  packing: 

RED  RASPBERRIES 


No.  8-oz . 

. $  .80 

$  .72i/> 

No.  1 . 

.  1.40 

1.30 

No.  2 . 

.  1.75 

1.55 

No.  10 . 

.  7.50  6.75  $6.00 

BLACK  RASPBERRIES 

$5.50 

No.  8-oz . 

. $  .7714 

$  .70 

No.  1 . 

.  1.20 

1.10 

No.  2 . 

.  1.50 

1.35 

No.  10 . 

.  6.50  5.75 

LOGANBERRIES 

$5.25 

$4.75 

No.  8-oz . 

. $  .60 

$  .55 

No.  1 . 

.  1.15 

1.05 

No.  2 . 

.  1.35 

1.25 

No.  10 . 

.  6.00  5.50 

BLACKBERRIES 

$5.00 

$4.00 

No.  8-oz . 

. $  .60 

$  .55 

No.  1 . 

.  1.00 

.95 

$  .90 

No.  2 . 

.  1.15 

1.10 

1.00 

$  .90 

No.  10 . 

.  5.25 

4.75 

4.25 

3.50 

SPINACH — Here  is  an  item  that  has  forged  to  the 
front  in  good  shape  after  having  been  battered  around 
these  past  three  or  four  seasons.  Baltimore  had  a 
good  spring  pack  but  is  practically  sold  out.  California 
stocks  are  reduced  practically  to  nothing.  As  a  result, 
the  market  is  very  strong  with  the  lowest  available  in 
California — No.  21/0  fancy  at  $1.15,  coast;  No.  10  fancy 
at  $3.50,  coast. 

GREEN  BEANS — The  Southern  pack  did  not  turn 
out  very  satisfactorily  with  the  result  that  prices  have 
again  hardened.  It  is  difficult  to  buy  good  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard  cut  green  beans  today  at  less  than  70c,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania.  Michigan  canners 
are  holding  their  No.  2  standard  cut  green  and  stand¬ 
ard  cut  wax  at  75c,  cannery,  with  reported  sales  at 
that  basis.  No.  10  tin  beans  of  all  kinds  seem  quite 
scarce. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Those  canners  who  offered 
new  pack  peaches  met  with  such  a  favorable  response 
that  their  ideas  of  prices  have  advanced.  The  more 
conservative  canner  takes  the  position  that  with  the 
Government  control  in  the  offing,  it  is  not  safe  to  sell 
new  pack  peaches  until  actual  costs  are  more  definitely 
known. 

PINEAPPLE— The  market  recorded  another  small 
advance  which  was  favorably  received  by  the  Chicago 
trade.  All  in  all,  pineapple  seems  to  be  spelling  a  good 
comeback  too. 

CHERRIES  (R.  S.  P.) — The  limelight  has  been  on 
this  item  lately.  As  reported  in  this  column,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  canners  first  named  an  opening  price 
of  $5  on  No.  10  select  red  sour  pitted  cherries  (reg.). 
After  having  recorded  heavy  sales  and  rather  quickly 
too,  some  advanced  to  $5.25;  other  to  $5.50  and  now 


the  market  is  $6  with  some  of  the  larger  northern 
Michigan  canners  quoting  at  $6.25.  Rumor  has  it 
that  an  agreement  to  pay  the  grower  3c  a  pound  has 
been  reached.  If  that  be  true  and  the  fruit  is  not  going 
to  be  bought  at  less  than  3c,  then  $6  is  low. 

PERSONALS — The  John  R.  Thompson  Company’s 
string  of  restaurants  put  on  a  very  nice  demonstration 
of  canned  California  fruits  during  the  week  of  July 
3rd  to  9th.  It  proved  quite  interesting  to  many  in  our 
local  trade.  This  Thompson  Week  was  opened  by  the 
California  Horticultural  Exhibit  at  The  Century  of 
Progress  and  was  in  the  nature  of  an  expression  of 
appreciation  from  that  Great  Golden  State  for  the 
large  use  that  the  Thompson  Restaurants  make  of 
California  products. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  report  that  their  sales  of 
Libby’s  tomato  juice  and  Libby’s  pineapple  juice  at 
The  Century  of  Progress  is  exceeding  all  estimates. 

Steele-Wedeles  Company,  one  of  the  foremost 
jobbers  in  our  market,  are  continuing  their  liberal 
use  of  newspaper  advertising  and  say  that  returns 
from  it  are  better  than  for  the  past  number  of  years. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning.  Trade” 

Things  Look  Encouraging  in  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala. — Takes  a 
Lot  of  Cash  to  Operate  Sea  Food  Cannery — Lightest  Bean 
Pack  on  Record — Canners  Anxious  to  Sell 
Small  Holdings  of  Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July’ 13,  1933. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  is  not  everything  in  this  section, 
but  it  is  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  business  life 
of  the  sea  food  canning  communities  and  when 
the  shrimp  pack  stops  and  there  is  no  oyster  canning 
going  on,  business  is  dead  in  these  communities.  Such 
is  the  case  at  present. 

However,  things  in  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.,  look  far 
more  encouraging  now  than  they  did  at  this  same  time 
a  year  ago.  The  Dorgan-McPhillips  plant,  which  was 
the  only  sea  food  cannery  that  operated  in  Alabama 
last  fall  and  this  year  will  pack  shrimp  again  this  fall 
and  A.  H.  Daughdrill  is  expected  to  have  his  new 
plant  erected  and  in  operation  for  the  opening  of  the 
fall  shrimp  season.  Work  on  the  Daughdrill  plant  is 
being  rushed  right  along.  There  is  talk  of  starting  up 
two  of  the  sea  food  canneries  in  Bayou  La  Batre  that 
have  been  shut  down  for  two  years,  hence  there  are 
prospects  of  four  sea  food  factories  operating  in  Bayou 
La  Batre  this  coming  season. 

It  takes  a  good  deal  more  money  to  operate  a  sea 
food  cannery  successfully  than  it  is  generally  believed. 

It  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  machinery,  nor 
very  expensive  kind,  therefore  this  part  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  can  be  taken  care  of  with  a  small  outlay  of 
money  and  it  is  this  that  causes  many  unexperience 
persons  to  go  into  the  sea  food  canning  business  and 
make  a  failure  of  it.  They  not  only  lose  money  them¬ 
selves,  but  due  to  their  lack  of  capital,  they  have  to 
be  constantly  sacrificing  their  pack  in  order  to  get 
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money  to  operate,  which  keeps  the  market  demoralized, 
thus  preventing  the  legitimate  canner  from  making  a 
profit  on  his  pack. 

A  firm  that  starts  up  in  the  canning  business  and 
has  not  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  reserved 
in  cash  to  buy  raw  material  with  after  they  erect  and 
pay  for  their  plant,  are  going  to  find  it  mighty  hard 
sailing  to  pull  through,  because  when  the  fishermen 
find  the  shrimp  plentiful,  it  calls  for  the  paying  out 
of  the  cold  cash  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  and  two 
thousand  dollars  a  day  for  raw  material,  labor  and 
cans  and  at  this  rate,  it  does  not  take  long  to  use  up 
the  fifteen  or  twenty-five  thousand  dollar  cash  capital. 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  person  that  starts  up  in 
the  canning  game  with  only  three  or  five  thousand 
dollars,  is  broke  before  he  begins  operation  and  he 
will  have  to  get  all  the  breaks  and  then  some,  to  pull 
through. 

It  is  true  that  the  banks  of  this  section  lend  money 
on  a  stock  of  canned  sea  foods  up  to  about  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price  of  the  canned  goods,  but  where 
a  canner  has  only  a  few  dollars  himself  invested  in  his 
products,  his  borrowing  capacity  is  naturally  limited 
to  the  amount  of  canned  goods  that  his  thirty  per  cent 
can  finance  and  he  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  hold  his 
pack  at  times  for  better  prices. 

There  are  not  many  shrimp  in  the  warehouse  of  the 
canners,  as  several  of  them  have  completely  sold  out 
and  shipped  out,  hence  the  few  remaining  cases  can 
bring  $1  and  $1.10  per  dozen  as  easily  as  80c  and  90c 
per  dozen. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — The  bean  pack  in  this-  sec¬ 
tion  is  over  with  and  while  it  may  be  better  than  it 
could  have  been  expected  under  the  adverse  weather 
conditions  that  it  had,  yet  it  may  be  termed  the  lightest 
bean  pack  in  this  section  on  record.  Some  estimate 
the  bean  pack  in  this  locality  at  seven  per  cent  of 
normal  in  these  times  and  whether  it  is  or  it  is  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  was  light. 

The  buying  power  of  the  country  has  been  reduced 
to  such  small  amount  and  there  are  so  few  buyers 
that  are  able  to  pay  off  promptly,  until  every  canner 
that  has  anything  to  sell  will  fiock  to  these  “prompt- 
pay”  buyers  with  their  offerings,  with  the  result  that 
when  the  buyers  get  a  dozen  or  so  quotations  from  dif¬ 
ferent  canners  they  imagine  that  a  big  pack  is  being 
turned  out,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  these 
canners  quoting  have  not  much  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cases  to  dispose  of.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  numerous  canners  all  are  anxious  to  sell  these 
“prompt-pay”  buyers  which  accounts  for  them  getting 
all  these  quotations  rushed  to  them. 

When  the  canners  find  out  that  they  can’t  sell  to  the 
“prompt-pay”  buyers,  then  they  turn  their  attention 
to  the  “slow-pay”  or  “shady”  buyers,  so  very  often  in 
times  like  this,  quotations  make  it  appear  that  pro¬ 
duction  is  five  to  ten  times  larger  than  it  really  is. 

We  had  a  long  spell  of  rainy  weather  at  the  plant¬ 
ing  time  of  the  bean  crop  this  year  and  as  the  drought 
came  along  about  the  harvesting  time,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  bean  pack  in  this  section  had  enough  set-backs 
to  completely  knock  it  out,  but  it  managed  to  pull 
through  in  the  manner  it  did. 


There  is  very  little  or  no  beans  available  in  this 
sections  as  all  the  packers  fell  short  on  the  orders 
taken  for  them. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*' 

Market  and  Demand  Held  Steady — Season  Helping  Canners 
Restrict  Packs — Asparagus  and  Spinach  Well  Sold — Cherry 
Prices  Unsettled — Canning  Apricots — Pineapple  Shows 
Heavy  Consumption — High  Minimum  Wages. 

San  Francisco,  July  13,  1933. 

STEADY — Business  in  spot  California  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  moving  along  at  a  very  steady  pace 
and  for  the  first  time  in  several  years  the  cleanup 
stage  is  being  approximated.  The  unsold  holdover 
pack  in  most  lines  is  very  light  and  the  situation  is 
all  the  more  gratifying  because  of  the  fact  that  can¬ 
ners  are  making  a  genuine  effort  to  hold  the  output 
of  the  new  season  to  the  probable  demands  of  the  dis¬ 
tributing  trade.  Unfavorable  growing  conditions  made 
artificial  curtailment  plans  unnecessary  in  the  aspara¬ 
gus  and  spinach  packs,  but  some  definite  plan  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  peach  pack  within  limits.  Ha¬ 
waiian  pineapple  canners  have  decided  upon  their 
quota  for  the  season  and  while  this  is  rather  larger 
than  was  thought  likely  a  few  months  ago  it  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  improved  demand. 

ASPARAGUS — At  the  beginning  of  the  asparagus 
canning  season  it  was  tentatively  agreed  not  to  pack 
after  the  first  of  June  but  the  season  proved  an  un¬ 
usually  cold  one  and  instead  of  being  faced  by  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  canning  stock,  packers  had  difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  sufficient  to  meet  their  known  requirements.  Most 
plants  are  now  closed  but  here  and  there  one  is  still 
caring  for  limited  offerings  of  grass.  Buyers  have 
anticipated  their  requirements  further  in  advance  than 
in  several  seasons  and  quite  a  few  items  in  lists  are 
already  sold  up,  with  prices  very  firm.  Pack  statistics 
will  be  brought  out  as  soon  as  definite  figures  can  be 
compiled  by  the  Canners  League  of  California. 

SPINACH — Prices  on  new  pack  spinach  continue  to 
be  advanced  and  packers  are  advising  the  trade  that 
quite  a  few  items  in  their  lists  are  already  sold  up 
with  others  in  limited  supply.  Advanced  prices  on 
Del  Monte,  early  garden  natural  green  spinach  were 
named  recently  by  the  California  Packing  Corporation, 
these  becoming  effective  July  5,  and  at  this  time  it 
was  announced  that  of  the  six  sizes,  three  were  sold 
up,  these  being  buffet  tins.  No.  1  tall  tins  and  No.  2 
tall  tins.  Picnic  tins  are  quoted  at  70c  a  dozen.  No.  2i/^ 
at  $1.35  and  No.  10  at  $4.15. 

CHERRIES — Some  business  is  being  done  on  new 
pack  Royal  Anne  cherries  at  definite  prices  but  in 
general  both  canners  and  wholesalers  prefer  to  wait 
until  conditions  clear  before  committing  themselves. 
These  early  sales  are  running  a  rather  wide  price 
range,  some  canners  offering  No.  21/0  choice  at  $1.70, 

(  Continued  on  page  25) 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

Doing 


are 


FOOD  TRADE  ORGANIZES  ALL  LEADING  FACTORS  TO 
COOPERATE  WITH  ADMINISTRATION  IN  RAISING 
FARMER  PURCHASING  POWER 


Unique  in  the  history  of  the  food  trade  is  the  organization 
of  the  twenty-nine  leaders  in  the  food  industry,  comprising 
such  diversified  groups  as  sugar,  breakfast  food,  fruit,  baking, 
meat  packing,  chain  grocery  and  other  nation-wide  corporations 
completed  last  week  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  restor¬ 
ing  the  buying  power  of  the  farmer.  The  new  organization  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Food  Industry’s  Recovery  Board. 

Meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  for  a  three-day  week-end 
conference  with  Charles  J.  Brand,  co-administrator  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  adjustment  act,  twin  law  of  the  industrial  recovery  act 
under  the  Roosevelt  administration,  heads  of  firms  whose  annual 
business  turnover  is  placed  at  billions  of  dollars  agreed  to  serve 
as  counsellors  with  the  agricultural  administration,  and  to 
enlist  thousands  of  others  in  the  program. 

The  primary  object  of  the  new  board,  spokesmen  disclosed, 
will  be  to  restore  prices  of  farm  products  and  thus  enable  the 
six  million  farmers  and  their  dependents,  estimated  to  total 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  to 
regain  purchasing  power. 

It  was  pointed  that  wages  and  hours  in  the  food  processing, 
distributing  and  selling  industries  are  covered  through  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  which  seeks  to  restore 
purchasing  power  to  the  city  and  industrial  worker.  Under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  it  w^as  explained,  the  importance 
of  higher  commodity  prices,  with  the  resultant  benefit  to  the 
farmer,  is  stressed. 


SEVERENCE  OF  SWIFTS  CONNECTIONS  WITH  LIBBY, 
McNEILL  &  LIBBY  SEEN  NEAR  AS  GOVERNMENT 
NAMES  TRUSTEE  TO  SELL  PACKERS’  STOCK 


A  COMPLETE  windup  of  the  13-year-old  Packers’  Consent 
Decree  is  now  in  view  as  recent  developments  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  indicated  that  the  packers  will  be  forced  to  comply 
with  all  terms  of  the  government’s  decision  in  the  matter. 

Appointment  of  J.  Bruce  Kremer,  Butte,  Mont.,  attorney,  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  take  over 
the  stock  holdings  of  Swift  &  Company  in  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  whose  par  value  exceeds  §20,000,000,  was  announced 
last  week  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Under  the  orders  of  the  court,  Mr.  Kremer  will  immediately 
set  about  seeking  purchasers  of  the  stock,  which  represents  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  canning  company.  This  controlling 
interest  has  been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  complaint  against 
the  packers. 

Swift  &  Company,  as  forecast  in  these  columns  some  months 
back,  recently  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  further  extention  of  time  to  comlpy  with  the 
provisions  of  the  consent  decree  requiring  several  packing  com¬ 
panies  to  discontinue  dealing  in  groceries  and  other  lines 
unrelated  to  the  meat  packing  industry  and  from  owning  any 
interest  in  concerns  engaged  in  these  lines. 

At  that  time,  officials  of  Swift  reported  that  the  company 
had  disposed  of  the  stocks  of  goods  and  business  in  groceries, 
forbidden  to  it  by  the  terms  of  the  consent  decree,  and  had 
complied  with  the  decree  in  all  respects  regarding  groceries, 
except  that  it  still  possessed  its  holdings  of  the  capital  stock 
of  Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby,  which,  it  was  contended,  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  reason  of  the  depressed 


business  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  country.  Armour 
&  Company  already  has  complied  with  all  provisions  of  the 
consent  decree  as  respects  groceries. 

Last  year,  a  one-year  extension  of  time  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  decree  was  given  to  the  Swift  and  Armour  organi¬ 
zations  following  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  sustaining  the  terms  of  the  consent  decree  which  was 
signed  in  February,  1920. 

Armour  &  Company  has  reported  to  the  attorney-general, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  watching  that  the  packers 
complied  with  the  decree’s  provisions,  the  final  sale  of  all  inter¬ 
ests  required  by  the  consent  decree,  the  Department  of  Justice 
disclosed  and  Swift  &  Company  has  done  likewise  with  the 
exception  of  the  stock  holdings  in  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby. 

About  a  year  ago.  Swift  &  Company  was  required  to  transfer 
all  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  public  stockyards  companies 
which  it  owned  and  which  it  must  dispose  of  under  the  consent 
decree  to  a  trustee.  Harry  S.  New,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  named 
as  trustee,  is  seeking  purchasers  for  the  stockyards’  stock,  the 
Department  of  Justice  announced. 

Thus  the  meat  packing  industry  is  finally  divorced  from  all 
connections  with  “unrelated”  industries  after  a  fight  which  has 
waged  for  the  past  thirteen  years  and  which,  until  the  culmina¬ 
tion,  has  been  marked  by  some  degree  of  victory  for  the  packers’ 
inasmuch  as  they  resisted  all  efforts  to  force  them  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  holdings  despite  unfavorable  court  decisions. 

Beginning  in  1920  when  the  packers,  fearing  government 
regulation  of  their  business,  accepted  the  terms  of  the  consent 
decree  only  to  start  a  court  battle  within  the  year  to  free  them¬ 
selves  of  its  restrictions,  the  battle  waged  in  the  nation’s  highest 
courts  intermittently  over  the  next  thirteen  years,  culminating 
in  the  recent  action  taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice  which 
deprived  them  of  their  stock  holdings  in  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby. 

The  wholesale  grocers  of  the  nation,  through  their  two  asso¬ 
ciations,  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  which 
have  but  recently  announced  their  merger,  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  forcing  the  battle  against  the  packers  from  the  start, 
appearing  in  the  court  as  intervenors.  The  Government,  through 
the  Department  of  Justice,  waged  a  bitter  battle  against  any 
move  on  the  part  of  the  packers  to  free  themselves  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  decree. 

Despite  the  temporary  victories  won  by  the  packers  and  their 
success  in  fighting  off  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  decree, 
the  end  seems  in  view  and  once  again  the  packers  and  the  gro¬ 
cery  trade  are  separate  entities. 

MOLLY  PITCHER  FOODS  REORGANIZED 

JOHN  C.  KOHS,  wholesale  and  retail  grocer  at 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  has  purchased  the  stock  of  the 
Molly  Pitcher  Foods,  Incorporated,  at  that  place. 
He  recently  purchased  the  property  of  the  Tennent 
Products  Company,  which  building  will  house  the  re¬ 
organized  firm.  The  new  company  will  pack  a  quality 
line  of  relish,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  horse-radish,  and 
tomato  products. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

(  Continued  from  page  8  ) 

Agricultural  Economics,  date  of  July  11th,  1933,  says; 

TOMATOES — The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  planted  acre¬ 
age  of  tomatoes  for  canning  or  manufacture  in  1933  is  2.6  per 
cent  below  the  acreage  grown  in  1932.  A  total  of  274,060  acres 
is  indicated  for  1933  compared  with  281,310  acres  harvested  in 
1932,  296,120  acres  in  1931,  and  with  a  peak  of  407,950  acres 
in  1930. 

SWEET  CORN — The  preliminary  estimate  of  planted  acre¬ 
age  of  sweet  corn  for  canning  or  manufacture  in  1933  is  16.3 
per  cent  larger  than  that  planted  in  1932.  Total  plantings  of 
193,770  acres  are  indicated  for  1933  compared  with  plantings 
of  166,550  acres  in  1932,  365,090  acres  in  1931,  and  with  a  peak 
of  410,660  acres  in  1930.  In  years  of  average  growing  condi¬ 
tions,  the  difference  between  total  planted  acreage  and  total 
harvested  acreage  appears  to  be  from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  the 
planted  acreage. 

Increases  over  1932  acreages  are  indicated  in  all  States  ex¬ 
cept  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Tennessee,  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  some  of  the  “Other  States”  group.  Resumption  of 
corn  packing  operations  in  many  factories  which  were  idle  in 
1932  and  expansion  in  acreage  by  fii-ms  which  made  drastic 
decreases  in  1932,  account  for  the  increased  acreage  for  the  1933 
season. 

PEAS — Based  upon  the  reported  condition  and  probable 
yields  per  acre  on  July  1,  the  1933  forecast  of  production  of 
green  peas  for  canning  or  manufacture  is  about  24.  per  cent 
larger  than  production  in  1932,  but  is  25  per  cent  less  than 
the  5-year  average  production  for  the  period,  1927-1931.  A  total 
production  of  285,729,000  pounds  is  indicated  for  1933  compared 
with  230,071,000  pounds  produced  in  1932.  In  1931,  production 
was  294,767,000  pounds  and  in  1930,  it  was  488,933,000  pounds. 

The  crop  has  been  subjected  to  severe  heat  and  drouth  in 
New  Vork,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  resulting  in  disaster  to  much  of  the  early  acreage, 
and  in  unusually  low  probable  yields  per  acre  for  the  total 
acreages  in  these  States. 

SNAP  BEANS — Based  upon  reported  condition  and  probable 
yields  per  acre  on  July  1,  the  1933  forecast  of  production  of 
snap  beans  for  canning  or  manufacture  is  about  6  per  cent 
below  the  estimated  production  in  1932  and  is  nearly  45  per 
cent  less  than  the  5-year  average  production  for  the  period, 
1927-1931.  The  total  indicated  production  for  1933  is  41,060 
tons  compared  with  43,760  tons  produced  in  1932.  In  1931,  total 
production  was  68,700  tons;  in  1930,  it  was  90,400  tons;  and  in 
1929,  it  was  92,300  tons. 

The  indicated  yield  of  1.25  tons  per  acre  is  next  to  the  lowest 
on  record  since  1918;  exceeding  only  the  yield  of  1.15  tons  per 
acre  obtained  in  the  drouth  year  of  1930.  As  a  result  of 
drouth  and  heat,  the  early  crop  in  the  Southern  States  was 
almost  a  failure,  and  the  Indiana  crop  has  suffered  severely. 

GREEN  LIMA  BEANS — The  preliminary  estimate  of  the 
planted  acreage  of  green  lima  beans  for  canning  or  processing 
in  1933  is  8  per  cent  less  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1932, 
and  nearly  15  per  cent  less  than  the  planted  acreage  last  year. 
A  total  of  14.650  acres  is  indicated  for  1933  compared  with 
15,930  harvested  in  1932.  The  1933  plantings  are  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  1931  plantings  and  are  less  than  50  per  cent  of  those 
in  1930.  Decreases  from  the  1932  acreage  are  indicated  in  all 
States  except  Delaware. 

BEETS — The  preliminary  estimate  of  beets  for  canning  in 
1933  is  3,700  acres  compared  with  2,970  acres  harvested  in 
1932,  4,750  acres  in  1931,  10,720  acres  in  1930,  and  6,920  acres 
in  1929.  The  indicated  increase  of  730  acres  in  1933  follows 
drastic  decreases  in  acreage  during  1931  and  1932,  of  5,970 
acres  and  1,780  acres,  respectively. 

CABBAGE — The  acreage  of  cabbage  for  kraut,  according  to 
reports  from  kraut  packers  giving  contract  acreages  and  prob¬ 
able  purchases  from  the  open-market  for  the  1933  season,  will  be 
neai’ly  20  per  cent  less  than  the  acreage  used  for  kraut  in  1932, 
A  total  of  12,760  acres  is  estimated  for  1933  compared  with 
16,120  harvested  in  1932,  19,530  acres  in  1931,  and  with  a  peak 
of  28,350  acres  in  1930.  The  indicated  acreage  for  1933  is  the 
smallest  since  1926,  when  12,160  acres  were  harvested. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(  Continued  from  page  23  ) 

while  others  are  unwilling^  to  take  orders  for  less  than 
$2.  One  large  concern  has  brought  out  a  list  good  only 
for  shipment  during  July,  on  which  it  makes  the  usual 
guarantee  against  its  formal  opening. 

APRICOTS — Apricot  packing  will  soon  be  in  full 
swing  in  the  Santa  Clara  V alley  and  in  other  districts 
around  San  Francisco  Bay  and  some  advance  business 
has  been  booked  on  this  fruit.  The  prices  prevailing 
are  about  the  same  as  those  quoted  on  spot  goods  of 
last  season’s  pack,  or  $1.15,  $1.40  and  $1.60,  respec¬ 
tively,  for  No.  2V2  standards,  choice,  and  fancy.  Prices 
to  growers  have  not  been  settled  upon,  but  the  chances 
are  that  these  will  be  around  $40  a  ton  for  good  can¬ 
ning  fruit.  As  the  crop  matures  it  shows  a  tendency 
to  run  to  undesirable  sizes  and  grades. 

PINEAPPLE — Advices  from  Honolulu  indicate  that 
canned  pineapple  shipments  for  June  totaled  approxi¬ 
mately  800,000  cases,  or  rather  less  than  for  May, 
which  was  a  big  month.  During  the  past  six  months 
shipments  have  amounted  to  4,308,000  cases. 

WAGES — Women  cannery  workers  in  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  were  assured  of  the  highest 
minimum  ever  actually  paid  in  the  industry,  as  the 
result  of  a  Tri-state  conference  held  at  the  State  Build¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco  during  the  week.  The  minimum 
wage  of  271/0  cents  an  hour  was  named,  with  cannery 
officials  agreeing  to  submit  their  books  for  inspection 
to  guarantee  payment.  California  has  a  minimum  wage 
law  calling  for  the  payment  of  331/3  cents  per  hour, 
but  this  has  not  been  enforced  because  of  doubt  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  and  the  lack  of  enforce¬ 
ment  agents.  It  was  also  decided  to  employ  only  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens.  The  conference  endorsed  a  preliminary 
arrangement  made  two  weeks  ago  at  Portland,  Ore. 
Among  those  attending  the  meeting  were  W.  J.  Coates, 
Labor  Commissioner  for  Washington;  C.  H.  Gram, 
Labor  Commissioner  for  Oregon ;  Timothy  A.  Reardon, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  for 
California;  Mrs.  Mabel  E.  Kinney,  chief  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Industrial  Welfare  for  California;  Frank  J. 
Burke,  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations  for  California;  Preston  McKinney,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of  California, 
and  E.  M.  Burns,  secretary  of  the  Northwest  Canners 
Association. 

NOTES 

A  gathering  of  fishermen  from  San  Francisco  Bay 
to  San  Diego  is  to  be  held  at  Monterey,  Calif.,  on 
July  18,  to  discuss  plans  for  the  forthcoming  sardine 
packing  season.  The  meeting  has  been  called  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  price  agreement  but  the 
proposition  of  forming  a  State-wide  commercial  fisher¬ 
men’s  organization  will  also  be  brought  up. 

The  San  Francisco  trade  recently  enjoyed  a  visit 
from  Hilmer  Aslaksen,  the  United  States  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  of  A/S  Standard,  Ltd.,  Stavanger,  Norway, 
packers  of  sardines.  This  was  the  visitors  first  trip 
to  California  and  he  was  much  impressed  with  the 
beauties  of  the  State  and  by  the  size  of  the  packing 
industry  here. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  pyen  represent  the  lowest  fifipire  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto.  M.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2V& . 2.25 

Peeled,  No.  2i/i . .  . 

Large,  No.  2% .  2.25 

Peeled.  No.  2i/4 .  3.15 

Medium.  No.  2% .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  2.25  2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small.  No.  1  fq .  1-90 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.16 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANS* 

16  . . 40  . 

No.  2M!  . '^5  . 

No.  10  .  2.60  - 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .70 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.00  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 96 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66  ......_ 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 .  . . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 


LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


1.05  t.90 

6.76  . 

.90  tl.OO 

5.00  . 

.65  t.60 

4.50  . 

.60  .60 

3.50  t3.50 

.6214 . 


BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2..... 
Whole,  No.  2.. 
Whole,  No.  3... 
Whole,  No.  10. 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . . 

Diced,  No.  10. 
CARROTS* 


Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 65  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.00  - 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 80 

Extra  Siaiiuaru,  i\u.  . . . 

Exlnr  Standard  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 86  ........ 

^tra  Standard,  No.  2 . .82^....... 

Standard,  No.  2 . ; .  •. . 

Siamlard.  No.  !<• .  • 

Crushed.  Fancy,  No.  2._.......«.....~._  .76  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 65  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.76 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 80  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 66  ........ 

No.  10  . 3.76  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . . .  . .  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois — . — ..  — ... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  1  Elarly  June,  4a . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  S^.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  5.75 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.00 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10 - - - 2.78 


1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

1.15 

1.10 


1.35 

1.15 

.95 

1.00 

6.00 

6.50 

5.25 


.80 


3.00  . 

.65  .75 

2.75  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard.  No.  2 . . .  ~...... 

No.  2’4  . 65  .65 

No.  3  . .  .70  . 

No.  10  .  2.50  2.50 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  .75 

No.  21/2  .  1.05  tl-05 

No.  3  .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.50  *3.25 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard.  No.  2V, .  1.05  tl.l5 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.65  *4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 65  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 65  . 

No.  2' 2  . 75  *.75 

No.  3  . 80  . 

No.  10  .  2.50  *2.50 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . . 

No.  2  . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 75  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 45  *.42^4 

F.  O.  B.  County . 45  . 

No.  2  . 70  *.70 

F.  O.  B.  County . 67t/> . 

No.  3  .  *1.25 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  *3.25 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard.  No.  1.  Whole  Stock . 42%  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.50  2.75 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  _ 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michi"an.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  2.75 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.00  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  8.26  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% .  1.40  t1.45 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.55  *1.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  . . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water .  4.00  . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  *1.30 

No.  10  .  6.50  *6.50 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 .  6.25  . 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.70 

Choice,  No,  2% .  1.86 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.00 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 .  ....... 

No.  10  . . . . .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 50  .62% 

No.  2  .  1.05  1.05 

No.  6  .  3.25  3.00 

No.  1  Juice . 62%  .60 

No.  2  Juice . 95  .97% 

No.  5  Juice .  3.15  3.05 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .86 

No.  2%  . . . .  1.80  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%...  1.40  ........ 

Fancy .  *1.70 

Choice  .  1.60  *1.66 

Standard,  No.  10 . . .  ........  *4.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Centlnmad 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.40  *1.45 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.30  H.30 

Kaiicv  No.  ’i**..  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No,  1  Tails . 75  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  J . 


Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.75  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.75.  *1.70 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.65  *1.55 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.35 

Sliced.  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.20 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 .  . . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  „....„ 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 


Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . .  _.<.... 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.15  2.15 

No.  10s  .  9.50  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory .  1.00  . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.00  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.10  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-Ib.  cases,  4  doz .  4.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.25 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 80  *.70 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.70  *1.40 

Selects,  6  oz . 


SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chiims,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMPS 


Dry,  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 


SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

1/4  Oil,  keyless . 

%  Oil,  keys . 

1/4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

1/4  Oil,  carton . 

1/4  Mustard,  Keyless . 

04  Mustard,  Keyless . ; . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  Vi*  .  7.80 

White,  Is  .  13.66 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . ....... 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . .......... _ _ 

Striped,  %s  . 3.40 

Striped,  %s  .  4.75 

Striped,  Is  .  8.60 

Yellow,  %a.  Fancy . .  4.66 

Yallowa,  %s,  Faney..............^..............  7.80 

Yellow,  Is  . 18.66 


2.35  *2.35 
2.75  *3.00 
.  *3.26 

3.16  . 

2.36  . 

2.16  *2.35 
3.00  *2.60 


1.75  *1.65 


1.15  *1.10 

.65  . 

3.25  . 

.86  . 

1.07  Vi  *1.00 
1.22V^-*1.30 


July  17,1933 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


I  Bargains!  Bargains!  Bargains! 

We  offer  the  following  practically  new  equipment,  same 
being  guaranteed  for  all  practical  purposes: 

6  Sprague  Huskers 
4  No.  5  Sprague  Cutters 
2  Cut  Corn  Elevators 
1  No.  7  Silker 
1  M.  &  S.  Silker 
Several  Goose  Neck  Elevators 
I  1  Pea  Huller 
'  1  Colossus  Pea  Grader 

1  Universal  Pea  Washer 
:  1  Monitor  Pea  Cleaner 

1  Monitor  Pea  Recleaner 
3000  ft.  Assorted  Roller-Bearing  Conveyor 

1  Deepwell  Pump 

2  Monitor  Bean  Cutters 
1  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine 

4  Disc  Exhausters  -  various  sizes 
10  Knapp  and  Burt  Labelers 
I  1  No.  3  Kyler  Boxer 
I  6  40”  diamenter  x  72”  depth  Retorts 
j  100  4-tier  Double  Bale  Crates  for  40”  diameter  kettles 
I  1  lot  Crate  Covers 
1  lot  Copper  Kettles 
1  lot  Copper  Coils 
1  A.  &  B.  Cooker  for  2i  and  3  cans 
1  Wonder  Cooker  for  10  cans 
1  Cooling  Tank  Conveyor  including  speed  reducer 
2000  ft.  Assorted  Corn  Drag  Conveyor 
1  Monitor  Blancher 

j  Our  stock  is  constantly  changing.  Your  inquiries  will  re- 
I  ceive  prompt  attention.  Write  for  copy  of  our  catalog. 

A.K.  ROBINS  &  Co..  Inc  , 

[  MANUFA  CTURERS  CANSING  MACHINER  Y 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

^Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Sanilarij  Gans 


. .  Q)iviiion  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'Packers  of  Phillips  Pelicious  Qualilif  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.  A. 


Your  Increased  Values 
Require  Increased  Fire 
Insurance 


Write  -  wire  or  phone  - 
your  additional  requirements. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


WHEN?  .  .  HOW  SOON?  .  .  HURRY  IT!  .  .  Ripe  crops 
—  by  the  truckload  in  the  morning  —  must  be  meals  in 
Cans  before  sundown.  Relentless  nature  does  not  wait. 


It’s  the  swift  summer  pace  of  the  Canning  trade.  Today’s 
the  day!  •  CANS  are  here  for  every  day . .  Plant  SERVICE 
too!  .  .  backed  up  by  near  a  quarter  century  of  trade 
experience.  •  A  calm,  well-ordered  efficiency  . .  a  3-point 


distribution  and  contact . .  from  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Chicago 


and  Baltimore  .  .  plus  the  alert  tactics  of  our  plant 
operations  corps,  substantially  answers 
the  tense  command ..“ Make  it  TODAY!”  SiaL 


Keystone  View 


